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EDITORIAL 


ACTIVITIES OF THE OFFICE AND COMMITTEES 


The Concert THE ASSOCIATION Office has been ad- 
Project vised that a grant has been made by 

the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
which guarantees the operation of the Concert Project for 
a trial period of three years. 

Mr. Eric Thacher Clarke has been appointed as the Director 
of this Project, and will occupy an office at 19 West 44th Street, 
New York, in conjunction with the Headquarters Office of the 
Association. He is working under the direction of the Executive 
Committee of the Association and has as special advisers the 
members of the Association’s Commission on Musie. 

Mr. Clarke has had wide experience in music administration, 
including five years in charge of George Eastman’s musical 
theatre in Rochester and five more as Managing Director of the 
National Music League. He is now consultant to the Carnegie 
Corporation and visiting lecturer and fellow in music at Bard 
College, Columbia University. He is the author of the very 
popular book Music in Everyday LIfe. 

It is believed that there is still time to develop a few concert 
tours for the academic year 1936-37. This Project offers its 
services to those institutions which have not completed their 
arrangements for next year. It is not competing with other 
agencies. It has no talent for sale. It proposes to represent 
eolleges in procuring talent. 

Inquiries regarding the Project may be addressed directly to 
Mr. Clarke or to the Executive Secretary. 


Grants-in-Aid At A RECENT meeting of the Comission 
to Music Teachers on Music, preliminary consideration 

was given to the type of grants-in-aid 
which appear to be most helpful in the development of the Asso- 
ciation’s general music program. There was a general consensus 
of opinion that the grants should be conferred upon faculty 
members rather than students, and upon teachers of the younger 
rather than the older class. The Commission holds emphatically 
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to the belief that if a new school of musical faculty is to be built 
up there must be high ideals of scholarship, not only in the field 
of music but also in the field of general education, and that the 
teachers who are to be awarded these grants, in addition to their 
educational preparation should have demonstrated distinctly a 
social point of view and a disposition to cooperate with others. 
The principles upon which grants-in-aid are being offered by 
leading schools of music, and by the Guggenheim, Curtis, and 
other foundations, are being studied with a view to avoiding 
duplication. Professor Douglas Moore, of Columbia University, 
and Professor Roy D. Welch, of Princeton University, constitute 
a@ committee to suggest a codification of objectives for the con- 
sideration of the Commission. 


The Inbrary ‘THERE is no better single method of de- 
Project termining who are the vital teachers in 

a college than to interview the librarian and 
discover which members of the faculty are making use of the 
library, and in what ways. A wide-awake librarian knows, if 
she does not tell, which members of the faculty are devoted essen- 
tially to the stereotyped textbook methods of instruction, which 
ones make vague assignments, and which ones are really foster- 
ing the development of initiative on the part of the students. 

A librarian with real educational insight can become one of 
the great teachers of the college in that she can assist in most 
practical ways in the individualization of instruction. The tra- 
ditional librarian will oppose all processes of decentralization and 
yet colleges are discovering that there are important advantages 
attending the establishment of special libraries for each division 
of the curriculum with a teacher-librarian in charge of each. 
Not a few teachers are requesting and are securing classroom 
libraries and are putting them to good use. The special library 
in the science laboratory has become not merely desirable but 
necessary in the judgment of many of the best teachers of science. 
Browsing rooms in the dormitories are becoming more and more 
popular as their real values are demonstrated by trial. Some 
colleges are engaged in the frequent transfer of books from 
office to office, or from department to department. 

Very few library buildings have been constructed as yet with 
a view to these processes of decentralization or to the possibility 
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of the librarian and the members of the staff being really admitted 
to the circle of academic workers. It seems to be evident that 
the library will never be in any true sense the intellectual center 
of the college until some type of integration along the lines 
here outlined is a part of the theory and practice of teaching 
administration. 

In this issue the BULLETIN is pleased to offer additional sug- 
gestions by Librarian Theodore E. Norton, of Lafayette College, 
and Acting Librarian Marion J. Ewing, of Pomona. 


Concentration (CoN CENTRATION, not only in theory 

but in practice among the member col- 
leges, is being studied by the Office of the Association. The fol- 
lowing reference to Harvard procedure illustrates the type of 
data being assembled. 

After 300 years. At the time Harvard College was estab- 
lished 300 years ago, there was a very definitely unified pro- 
gram of study. In fact, it was so well unified that, along with 
the educational programs of the other colonial colleges, it per- 
sisted in the colleges of the United States without much change 
for about two centuries and a half. While Harvard is now en- 
gaged in celebrating her founding, the administration is giving 
thoroughgoing consideration to the process of unifying the vast 
subject matter which in the meantime has been developed and 
admitted to the educational program of a great American uni- 
versity. This movement is a further extension of the concentra- 
tion process which was announced by Harvard many years ago 
but which, through the influence of a multitude of specialists, has 
been subjected to disintegrating tendencies. Now the effort is to 
bring into closer contact the various departments, divisions, and 
schools of the university. 

The central feature of this program of centralization is the 
creation of a new type of professorship which will enable the 
holder of such a chair to work at will in any part of the univer- 
sity, moving from field to field, developing twilight zones, and 
thereby bridging the gaps between the severed parts of the uni- 
versity program. 

With the opening of the present academic year a new type of 
Ph.D. degree was provided for, to be known as the Ph.D. in the 
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History of Science and Learning. The candidate for this type 
of doctorate will work in six major fields of study. 

The same effort to bring together in educational theory and 
practice what has been, through a succession of years, rent asun- 
der, is reported from some other institutions through the country, 
notably from Whittier College, California, where the entire fac- 
ulty is at work on this program of unification. 


Other A JOINT meeting of the Association’s 
Commissions Commission on Academic Freedom 

and Academic Tenure and the officers of the 
American Association of University Professors was held the last 
of March in Washington. The representatives of the AAUP 
present were the president, past-president, secretary-elect, acting 
secretary, and past-secretary. At this meeting special attention 
was given to certain complaints of alleged irregularities which 
had been reported from member colleges of this Association to 
the AAUP. Consideration was also given to possible improve- 
ments in the general policy of the two associations in connec- 
tion with freedom and tenure, and the question was raised as to 
whether the time has not now arrived for a modification of the 
formula originally developed by the Association of American 
Colleges and now, after certain modifications, the basis of pro- 
cedure by the AAUP. 

The Committee on Insurance and Annuities, with the assistance 
of President Henry James, of the Teacher’s Insurance and An- 
nuity Association of America, is presenting material in this issue 
of the BULLETIN indicating developments of significance in that 
field. 

The Committee on Public Service Personnel, through its chair- 
man, has requested the Association office to accumulate data indi- 
cating the extent to which public service courses, both on a 
national and international basis, are being developed in the col- 
leges of the country. 


Pre-professional FOLLOWING the series of addresses at 
Education the annual meeting by representatives 

of the professions of medicine, engineering, 
and law, steps have been taken to develop further, by means of 
conferences, the integration of college programs of study with the 
programs of the professional schools. The Executive Secretary 
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has responded to an invitation to speak at the Thirteenth Annual 
Meeting of the American Association of Dental Schools at Louis- 
ville on Social and Professional Trends in Education. 

At the request of Dr. Fred C. Zapffe, Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation of American Medical Colleges, the Association office has 
nominated a distinguished biologist in one of our member col- 
leges as a suitable person to speak at the next annual meeting of 
that Association in October, which will continue the discussion 
initiated at the 1935 meeting looking toward bringing about 
better understanding on the part of the arts colleges as to what 
is the best preparation for the study of medicine. The speaker 
nominated by this office will present approved ways of directing 
high class men into the medical schools. 

At the Annual Meeting of the American Council on Education, 
May 1, the topic ‘‘Trends in Professional Education’’ was pre- 
sented by Dean A. M. Schwitalla, of the School of Medicine, St. 
Louis University, while Dr. Zapffe spoke from the standpoint of 
the medical profession before the 1936 meeting of the North 
Central Association. 


Program HE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE has 
of the 1937 secured Albert Mansbridge, the author 
Annual Meeting of perhaps the best treatise on the Cam- 
bridge and Oxford Colleges, to come to this 
country for the annual meeting at ‘‘The Mayflower,’’ in Wash- 
ington, January 14, 1937, to give an interpretation of the present 
status of those old English colleges. He is to speak at the dinner 
session and will be followed by a distinguished American college 
president who will undertake to point out some of the especially 
desirable developments which should be attempted in the present- 
day American college of liberal arts and sciences. 
A further effort will be made to interpret the significance of 
the college educational program through the presentation of a 
series of talks upon the especially important emphases which 
should be laid in the college program at present by the several 
divisions of that program, especially the natural sciences, the 
social sciences, and the humanities. 


Grants to REQUENT INQUIRIES come from 
College Students member colleges as to whether the 
grants-in-aid to college students which have 
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been so thoroughly appreciated by most of the colleges of the 
country are to be continued another year. It should be recalled 
that the Federal Government a number of times in the past has 
intimated that such grants will probably continue for a third 
year, and there is no official indication that this policy has been 
abandoned. It is true, of course, that certain bills have been intro- 
duced into Congress providing for the extension of these grants 
in connection with the Youth Administration and in other ways. 
Some of these bills are supposed to have Administrative sanction 
and other not to have it. The Administration itself has shown no 
sign of changing its policy. 


INFORMATION, PLEASE! 


“W HAT colleges teach bridge-playing?’’ inquires the editor 

of a bridge magazine. ‘‘Where can one study squab- 
raising and tree-surgery?’’ queries the educational department 
of a New York newspaper. ‘‘What are the ‘junior prom’ dates 
at some of the Eastern colleges?’’ phones the advertising depart- 
ment of a New York department store, wishing to feature ravish- 
ing gowns for the occasion. ‘‘In what institutions can a boy 
determined to specialize in art also get a liberal arts education ?’’ 
**Is a list of scholarships offered by colleges and universities 
available?’’ ‘‘What universities offer majors in banking and 
finance ?’’ 

An institution about to confer an honorary degree upon the 
President of the United States has leaped into the headlines. 
A well-known news commentator requests information about the 
college for his evening broadcast. ‘‘Will you send us a list of 
‘Grade A’ colleges?’’ writes a national fraternity. ‘‘What col- 
leges offer undergraduate courses in College Administration ?’’ 
‘How many college graduates are there in the State of Penn- 
sylvania?’’ A Nova Scotian wants a list of American colleges 
which grant degrees without a residence requirement. ‘‘ Where 
ean I get a course in teaching printing?’’ A Jewish organiza- 
tion seeks information concerning the denominational origins of 
American colleges. The Readers’ Service of a nationally known 
magazine wishes data on the history of the baccalaureate sermon. 
A correspondent from Mexico desires a list of ‘‘progressive’’ 
American colleges. ‘‘Please send us a directory of colleges and 
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universities in the United States,’’ writes a civic organization 
in Texas. 

These are but typical demands of an enlarging lay public which 
the Association is happy to serve when the information desired 
is obviously not intended for purely commercial purposes. While 
it welcomes these opportunities to represent the interests of higher 
education, the Association Office exists primarily to serve its 
member institutions—administrators, faculties, alumni, and stu- 
dents. And to an ever increasing degree the colleges are utiliz- 
ing its facilities. 

Searcely a week passes without at least one request from some 
college official for a bibliography. In recent months lists of refer- 
ence material have been compiled by request on the following 
subjects: Survey and orientation courses, teacher training in the 
liberal arts colleges, sabbatical leave, student mortality, pensions 
and annuities, retirement systems, fund-raising, ranking and 
promotion of college teachers, organization of the liberal arts 
eollege, cultural aspects of science, student self-support, munic- 
ipal universities, college presidents, student health service, col- 
lege trustees, relationships between men and women on the college 
campus, academic freedom, oath-taking, curricular organization, 
college libraries, teaching of modern languages, contribution of 
the colleges to American leadership and public service, furnish- 
ings and equipment of dormitories. 

In personal conference, by telephone, and through correspon- 
dence the Office is consulted on problems concerned with every 
phase of college administration. One president wants to know 
the best method of handling annuity funds; another asks whether 
any studies have been made on the attitude of colleges toward 
holding students to the paying of their personal bills. A new 
college looking for a location requests a list of colleges recently 
closed or merged where sites might be available. Authorities of 
another institution desire a list of colleges operating on the quar- 
ter or term plan. A university wishes the names of institutions 
which grant a combination arts and medical degree. Requests 
for comprehensive examinations in English, chemistry, music 
majors, and mathematics are received from faculty members. 
One president writes for information on the methods of assigning 
dormitory rooms. Inquiries concerning the various foundations 
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—their purposes, activities—and methods of approach are not 
infrequent. Officials planning inaugurations, centennials, and 
other celebrations find the Association’s file of programs helpful, 
A college administrator requests a set of model by-laws for his 
board of trustees. Another wants a model charter and constitu- 
tion. An alumni officer asks for statistics on the percentage of 
alumni on college boards of trustees. 

Renewed interest in building activities is indicated by the fre- 
quent consultation of the Association’s architectural file, requests 
for lists of buildings recently constructed, and the loan of photo- 
graphs. An architect commissioned by his government to draw 
plans for a national university recently spent several hours in the 
office studying campus plans and the architecture of American 
colleges. 

The Association has recently subscribed to a tax information 
service through which member colleges receive notices of bills 
pending in their state legislatures which may directly or indi- 
rectly affect their welfare. Announcements of decisions of the 
courts and attorney-generals on cases involving non-profit making 
institutions are also sent to the interested colleges and a file of the 
property tax laws of each state is available for consultation on 
individual problems. 

The Association Office cannot answer all of the questions pro- 
pounded—in some instances the information is simply not avail- 
able, or would require an extensive and original investigation. It 
does endeavor to collect material on all phases of liberal arts edu- 
cation. It also keeps in touch with specialists who can render 
technical assistance when the occasion demands. It welcomes 
suggestions at all times from members concerning sources of 
material and the means of improving and extending its services. 
—R. E. A. 


ARE TaE HuMANITIES DooMED? 


RINCETON is among the institutions which have announced 
this year that their enrollment among the social sciences is in 

the lead, followed at some distance by the natural sciences, and 
rather closely for third place by the humanities. This appears 
to be in line, formally at least, with the development which has 
been going on for some time at the University of Chicago where 
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the curriculum has been quartered, if not drawn, three divisions 
being devoted to ‘‘science,’’ and one division to the humanities. 
More and more it begins to appear, again speaking formally, 
that what was first for 250 or 275 years in our colleges is now 
last, two newer subjects—first, the natural sciences, and now the 
social sciences—having come to the front. 

But this is not the end of the story. Rather imperceptibly the 
fundamental interests and aspirations of the human race, like the 
law of gravitation for instance, will find expression. Not only 
is it true that the plastic arts and music are establishing them- 
selves more firmly in the college curriculum but, what is still 
more interesting and significant, the emphasis on artistic expres- 
sion and the liberal spirit is increasing within the natural and 
the social sciences. For illustration, engineering actually refuses 
to be classified as a science only. Organizations representing the 
civil, mining, metallurgical, mechanical, and electrical phases of 
engineering are proclaiming that engineering is a career and a 
culture. They put no limitations upon the cultural possibility 
inherent in engineering. In this respect they rank it with the 
fine arts. They claim that the engineer is contributing to many 
disciplines and groups which are shaping the destiny of the race. 
Engineering, therefore, which traditionally has been placed in 
the category of the sciences, now turns up also in the category 
of the humanities. Thus are outworn labels being thrown out of 
the window, and evidence is accumulating that it is the spirit 
in which the teacher or the worker does his work that counts. 

By that criterion, ‘‘the spirit in which the teacher does his 
work,’’ subject matter which in content is usually considered pro- 
fessional may be liberal to a high degree. One may admit the 
possibility of ‘‘professional’’ work being taught in a liberal way 
without admitting that in the traditional professional school there 
is much teaching of this kind. It is, after all, a question of tradi- 
tion, of emphasis, of motivation. 


An Ancient Tug of War 
The tug of war between those who favor an extended period 
of preparation for membership in the professions, with sufficient 
time taken to establish a broad base, and those who would shorten 
the time for general education and provide for early technical 
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training, continues unabated but with certain striking and, in 
some instances, unexpected developments. 

Medicine. The Association of American Medical Colleges has 
gone on record as being opposed to so-called ‘‘pre-medical 
courses’’ in undergraduate colleges. Furthermore, the colleges 
are respectfully reminded that the term ‘‘ pre-medical’’ originated 
with them and not with the medical colleges. This is all too true 
and all the more embarrassing to the colleges when it is recalled 
that the lavish embellishment of college catalogues with announce- 
ments of ‘‘pre-medical,’’ ‘‘pre-law,’’ and ‘‘pre-engineering’”’ 
courses grew out of the madly competitive scramble for students, 
and was not an inherent feature of the field of liberal education. 
The word of Dr. Fred C. Zapffe, Secretary of the Association of 
American Medical Colleges, delivered at the Twenty-second An- 
nual Meeting of the Association of American Colleges in January 
cannot be brought too often to the attention of college administra- 
tors. 


One of our feelings has been that the colleges have not 
carried on as they should; they have carried on as they 
thought we wanted them to carry on, and that has been 
wrong. We would very much prefer to see students intend- 
ing to go into medicine stay with all other students in the 
college ; take exactly the same courses—with the ultimate aim 
of intellectual development rather than the storing away of 
a mass of facts which could not be marshalled into an orderly 
array of useful knowledge. 


And he continued : 


The students who have come to us with a lot of science 
have been ‘‘trained.’’? They have been trained like a lot of 
animals, to perform certain tricks. They are not educated. 
The students should not have had so much science, but more 
work in the humanities, more cultural work, more work in 
mathematics, in sociology, in philosophy, in psychology. 
Men with an A.B. degree, for instance, stand head and shoul- 
ders in accomplishment above those who have had a B.S. 
degree. They have more clear records; fewer failures. 


The Doctor of Surgery. While the medical profession is lead- 
ing all others in stipulating a broad base of scholarship as a 
prerequisite to technical training, even here the end is not yet. 
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High grade surgeons are dissatisfied with the M.D. degree as the 
only symbol of admission to surgery and are proposing that the 
prospective surgeon, in addition to the preparation represented 
by the M.D. should have a year’s technical training within his 
specialty, followed by two more years of specialized clinical work. 
The Doctor of Surgery by this proposed standard would be an 
M.D.—and more. 

Dentistry. At the annual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Dental Schools held recently in Louisville, the minimum 
pre-dental educational period was increased from one year to two 
years of college work, and furthermore, as indicating a greater 
degree of flexibility, the work for the entire two years was not all 
prescribed. It was resolved that among the courses included in 
the minimum requirement should be a course in English, a course 
in chemistry, and a course in either biology or physics, taken in 
an approved college or university ; also that these minimum speci- 
fications should not prevent freedom of action by any school which 
may desire to maintain or establish higher or more rigid require- 
ments. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that research in dental 
medicine has been coordinated at Harvard with the establishment 
of a committee to obtain cooperation between the departments of 
chemistry and biology and the Schools of Medicine and Dentistry. 

Engineering. To the same objective were directed the remarks 
of President C. C. Williams, of Lehigh University, at the 1936 
Annual Meeting, in which he said: 


The demand involves, therefore, more than a training to 
perform certain operations; it is for an education that affords 
versatility in the face of changing economic and social condi- 
tions. The acme of technical education hereafter will be an 
equipment for a possible vocation plus an accessory prepara- 
tion to shift to any of the variants thereof or to its economic 
correlatives. 


Karl T. Compton, in a forecast of technological education on 
the occasion of the Diamond Anniversary of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, developed several definite suggestions, 
among which were the following: 


‘‘4. Undergraduate curriculums in technological schools 
will increasingly avoid specialization except in rather general 
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fields, and will devote increasing attention to physics, chem- 
istry, and the general principles and methods of engineering, 
with supplementary education in social science and training 
in the art of exposition. Such broad and basic training is 
needed to give the vision and adaptability required for posi- 
tions of responsibility in a world of activities which are in- 
creasingly dependent on applications of science in new and 
varied ways. 

‘*5. As a corollary, the increasing need for many techno- 
logical specialists will be met by the graduate curriculums, 
and we may expect a continuation of the recently growing 
emphasis on graduate study.’’ 


Journalism. The Pulitzer School of Journalism of Columbia 
University has recently adopted the same plan. This School now 
has but one class in attendance, a class composed entirely of col- 
lege graduates who are pursuing a one-year intensive course of 
professional study. 

It is interesting to note that DePauw University has done away 
with all specialized courses in journalism, such as advertising 
writing, editorial writing, and the like, and has concentrated upon 
a thoroughly liberal preparation. This was done after careful 
conference with many graduates who had achieved eminence in 
the journalistic field. They were all agreed that they could teach 
such matters upon the paper itself. They insisted that the men 
be given thorough grounding in English, history, economics, the 
sciences, and other subjects generally associated with the liberal 
arts course. 

Law. An illustration of this same trend is afforded by the Law 
School of the University of Chicago which has deliberately inter- 
jected a year of ‘‘pre-legal’’ work between the college and pro- 
fessional training. The term ‘‘pre-legal’’ is well chosen. It is 
pre-legal but it is not professional in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term. It is really an extension of liberal education a year 
beyond the Chicago College education. The required and op- 
tional work is in subjects dealing with business problems, in 
English, in constitutional history, in social sciences presented 
with the purpose of building up the social and economic back- 
ground of our present life as American citizens and as citizens 
of a contracted but confused world. For the same purpose is the 
course in grammar, rhetoric and logic cooperatively taught by 
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two professors. This leads the student into a systematic examina- 
tion of the growth of Western civilization in its philosophic, social 
and economic aspects. The students read and discuss a number 
of great works, classics in history, science, philosophy and belles 
lettres. This involves a great deal of thought and research on 
the part of the student and, of course, cannot be taken indiscrimi- 
nately by all students. But in spite of its difficulty (or shall we 
say on account of its difficulty?), there is this year a maximum 
enrollment. Moral No. 1 to this story seems to be that many 
students are not afraid to stretch their minds, and moral No. 2 
is that if students are afraid to do so, so much the worse for the 
future of the profession. 

Theological Education. The Union Theological Seminary of 
New York City is announcing a new curriculum in connection 
with its centennial celebration. The general purpose of this 
curriculum is ‘‘to promote a broad training which is also organ- 
ized and unified ; to combine the intiative of the student and the 
cooperation of the faculty; and to emphasize both the acquiring 
of an adequate mastery of theological knowledge and the per- 
sonal development of the student.”’ 

Union Theological Seminary blazes the way in theological edu- 
cation on a graduate basis toward the same conceptions as those 
which characterize the most distinguished liberal arts colleges of 
the country; that is, comprehensiveness and concentration. 


Education. Education professionally considered is mentioned 
last and ironically enough, is probably least. While there are 
wide variations, it can scarcely be claimed that education is a 
profession, not to speak of a learned profession. The situation 
is deplorably chaotic. 

At one extreme are the advocates of teacher-training to be con- 
ducted as secondary or undergraduate work exclusively by nor- 
mal schools, schools of education and teachers colleges. At a 
recent meeting in New York City, devoted to the progress and 
methods of teacher-training the criticism was made by teachers 
in service that when they actually found jobs and went to work 
they discovered that the methods in which they had been so 
carefully trained were suited only to ideal conditions, certainly 
not to the conditions by which they were surrounded. It was 
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suggested with all seriousness that the solution to this difficulty 
would be to extend the training period and before graduation 
give students instruction as to how to proceed in various other 
combinations of conditions. Being thus forewarned they would 
of course be forearmed. 

Thus would methods of teaching be adjusted to the needs only 
of the inept. Thus would imagination, initiative, resourceful- 
ness, spontaneity be driven out of teachers’ souls. Thus would 
education be kept on the level of a trade. Thus is it forgotten 
that ‘‘Fortune will never smile on those who disown the living 
forces of (human) nature.’’ 

At the other extreme, California is in the lead. Only gradu- 
ates of high-grade colleges may teach in the high schools and 
these only after they have taken at least one additional year of 
professional training. This fifth year of professional training 
moreover is carried out in institutions of higher learning espe- 
cially designated and equipped, usually the colleges and uni- 
versities. There is no undergraduate professional training for 
secondary school teachers. The effort is to lay the foundations 
at least for a profession of education. Teachers in the elementary 
schools are granted licenses on the basis of liberal and profes- 
sional work in the undergraduate normal schools and teachers 
colleges. 

Some colleges throughout the country are beginning to add the 
fifth year of professional training, having eliminated all pro- 
fessional training from the undergraduate work. 

Charles H. Judd, head of the Department of Education of the 
University of Chicago, in an address on ‘‘Raising the Level of 
the Education of Teachers,’’ delivered on February 22, 1936, 
before a joint meeting of the National Society of College Teach- 
ers of Education and the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges, published in the School Review for April, makes these 
observations : 


Everyone who is interested in the progress of the schools 
of this country must be impressed by the findings and recom- 
mendations in the six significant volumes prepared by Pro- 
fessor E. S. Evenden and his staff. To what is presented in 
these volumes I shall attempt to add two lines of thought to 
which I believe teachers’ colleges and departments of edu- 
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cation in colleges and universities should give careful con- 
sideration. 

I am compelled by my observation of teachers to deplore 
the fact that such education as is now administered in 
teacher-training institutions does not stimulate those who 
attend these institutions to independent intellectual activity 
of a vigorous type in their professional careers. I am well 
aware that there is general recognition of the necessity of 
in-service education of teachers. I point out, however, that 
in-service education does not under ordinary circumstances 
contribute to independent intellectual activity any more than 
does the conventional education of prospective teachers. .. . 

Briefly put, my second thesis is that institutions for the 
education of teachers tend to require too many so-called 
‘*professional courses.’’ State plans of certification of 
teachers are equally guilty in setting up professional require- 
ments which are extravagant and, I believe, indefensible. I 
am sure that what I have just said will be thought unwise 
by many of my colleagues in teacher-training institutions. 


S a result of the recent action of the Council on Higher Edu- 
cation in Kentucky. discontinuing all graduate work in teach- 
ers colleges in the state and centering graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, the University of Kentucky has 
announced that students now enrolled as candidates for the 
master degrees at Western State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Ky., Eastern State Teachers College, Richmond, Ky., 
Murray State Teachers College and Morehead State Teachers 
College, will, upon transferring to the University of Kentucky, 
receive credit for time and amount of work done toward the 
master degrees in the University of Kentucky. 


The Saturation Point 


We have been talking a good deal about the saturation point 
having been reached both in the enrollment in most types of our 
professional schools, and also in most types of our professions. 
We have been telling the truth, but we have not been telling the 
whole truth. When we say, ‘‘The professions of law, education, 
engineering, medicine are terribly overcrowded,’’ what do we 
mean? We certainly do not mean that all the men who are 
jostling each other in this terrible fashion are men of broad 
education and superior training. There is indeed, an over-pro- 
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duction of the unfit. We must agree with what Santayana said 
a good many years ago, that many teachers are unimaginative, 
pedantic, dull, and may make the students no less so. This 
ineffectiveness is found all along the line. Many college presi- 
dents are being appointed these days. Not infrequently, scores 
of names are considered before an appointment is made. Mean- 
time the mortality is increasing. There are colleges and univer- 
sities which have been seeking for years the right man or woman 
for the presidency. President Compton, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, recently declared that the demand for 
adequately equipped men in engineering and technology is much 
greater than the supply. The president of one of our greatest 
universities, which has a distinguished medical school, has de- 
clared, ‘‘Too many doctors today are little more than plumbers.”’ 
The dean of a high grade university school of law asserts that 
there are constantly seeking admission to the profession ‘‘shysters 
and scalawags whose only reason for wanting admission is, as 
one applicant recently testified, ‘to make a lot of jack in an easy 
way.’’’ However that may be, we all admit that in all of our 
professions there are many indifferent practitioners. 

O. J. Hagen, M.D., a Regent of the University of Minnesota, 
speaking before the Association of Governing Boards of State 
Universities, put it this way, a short time ago: 


My answer to the question ‘‘Is there a menace of profes- 
sional over-production?’’ is that there is not at present an 
over-production of the high type of professional men needed 
in this democracy for its security and progress, and if there 
ever becomes an over-production, it will be a menace, but 
only to hypocrisy and inefficiency in government, to ugliness, 
greed, and injustice in the social world, and to the crude 
forces that create a society crowded with proletarian slaves 
and cultureless bourgeoisie. 


An Example. Some of our people thought we had an over- 
production of cotton and we proceeded by federal edict to reduce 
the supply. What we did was, accommodatingly, to yield up our 
advantages in suitable acreage and in cheap labor to other peoples. 
Our supply was decreased and our exports were decreased, but 
world demand continued. No longer can we make the proud 
boast that, with us, ‘‘Cotton is King.’’ We have handed over 
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the crown to Spanish America, to Egypt, to India, to other 
Asiatic states, to Australia, to anybody who cares to pick it up! 
And they are profiting by our default. Now perhaps we should 
profit by this example in our effort to produce a supply of human 
material. 

The most significant movement now in educational progress 
is in the direction of individualization of instruction. Whatever 
else this means, it means that we must have more as well as better 
teachers. Why, we are scarcely fighting illiteracy back, much 
less offering the advantages of education to the American people. 
By the same token, the members of other professions are serving 
some of our people, in some of our favored communities, some of 
the time. They certainly are not serving all of our people all of 
the time, any more than we teachers are doing. 

The challenge to statesmanship, whether political, or educa- 
tional, or surgical is, both literally and figuratively, to get down 
to the roots of the matter. It is not a question of over-production 
of goods or of services. It is only superficially a question of 
under-consumption. Down at the roots it is a question, both in 
goods and services, of a better social structure. Our professions 
are inextricably shot through with all the ramifications of our 
individual and social life. We do not have the best social struc- 
ture, surely, that the mind and heart of man can construct. We 
are just beginning to explore the frontiers of our several profes- 
sions. Up to this time we have only been amused with the toys 
of our professional life. Vast unoccupied areas lie before us. 
We are challenged, as citizens, to enter these unexplored socio- 
political, as well as these professional, fields. 

On the definitely professional side, what is required for the 
most effective service? It is taken for granted that the profes- 
sional man has certain general and professional knowledge and 
is adept in specialized techniques and skills. Every one of the 
learned professions has also a vast and growing literature, with 
which the practitioner must have some degree of familiarity.* 

No pursuit of man is worthy of being called a profession which 
is not constantly adjusting, revising, and enlarging the boun- 

*See summary of statement on ‘‘ What is a Profession,’’ by Dr. George 


E. Vincent, BULLETIN of the Association of American Colleges, Vol. XXI, 
No. 4, December, 1935, p. 536. 
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daries of knowledge. Many members of the professions devote 
their lives to research. This is done in all leading countries, and 
the results are published in many languages. Every alert mem- 
ber of the profession strives to keep track of the results of these 
researches. 

In every learned profession the qualifications for membership 
are determined by some responsible body ; either the government 
or voluntary associations, or both. There must be selection and 
control. 

Each profession is organized into a corporate body, which 
develops a consciousness of comradeship. 

There is developed a professional code, designed primarily to 
do away with causes of friction. 

The members of every profession, by virtue of their character 
and equipment, have great potential social effectiveness, and carry 
unusual obligations as citizens of the community, the state, and 
the nation. The profession develops a code which symbolizes 
this social obligation. As citizens of a republic, they must also 
keep step with the progress of civilization. In this respect they 
do not differ from their contemporaries. 

We are told that the Constitution of the United States is a 
living, growing thing. Itisindeed. The framers of it knew that 
it must be, and they wisely provided that it should be. They 
provided, in the first place, for its constant adjustment to advanc- 
ing theories and practices of life by empowering the courts inces- 
santly to interpret it and reinterpret it; and in the second place, 
they provided for the people themselves, on occasion, to amend it. 
The Constitution changes with the changing insights of the courts 
and of the people. 

In no less fundamental manner than this must the members of 
a profession strive to keep abreast with the genius of the time in 
which they live and labor. 

There is a cogency and an immediacy, then, in the demand for 
a broad type of professional training. The life of the professions, 
the maintenance of high citizenship, the refinements of the stand- 
ards of living, the public welfare, our personal lives are all bound 
up together in the same bundle. 

It is in recognition of all this that the leading professions are 
bestirring themselves in advancing their educational standards. 
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Men are thus produced who are greater ornaments of their pro- 
fession, but, more to the point, who render a larger and more 
valuable service to the people, and who in turn as citizens can 
contribute more effectively to the common weal. Whatever our 
profession may be, we are pursuing the same human objectives, 
striving to contribute to the enrichment of the same life and in 
the midst of it all, as a matter of course, assuming responsibility 
for the economic competency of ourselves, our families, and 
others dependent upon us. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS 


NUMEROUS editorial and feature writers are referring from 

time to time to the fact that at the last annual meeting of the 
Association of American Colleges the Association declined to 
pass a resolution which called for a comprehensive study of the 
athletic situation in our colleges. The implication sometimes in- 
volved in this announcement is to the effect that the Association 
deliberately ran away from an important duty. On the face of 
it, this might appear to be a just criticism. In reality the refusal 
of the Association to act in this matter was a constructive and 
courageous method of meeting a delicate situation. The records 
of the discussion show that the fact was clearly brought out that 
the responsibility for the present athletic situation in the colleges 
is not due to any action or any failure to act on the part of any 
overhead organization. It is due to the attitude of the individ- 
ual institutions and the administrative procedure of the various 
local athletic conferences. Various studies have been made of 
intercollegiate athletics, notably the ones by the Carnegie Foun- 
dation, and much publicity has been given to the conditions 
which have been found in the colleges. If, however, the individ- 
ual institutions and their local conferences cannot grapple with 
and control this situation, it is obvious that it cannot be done by 
any overhead organization which possesses neither legislative nor 
administrative power. 


UJNION COLLEGE has taken over complete financial control 

of athletics. This decision by the trustees puts the depart- 
ment of physical training and athletics on the same basis as other 
educational activities of the college, since it centers responsibility 
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and gives full recognition to athletics as education. President 
Fox reports the policy as ‘‘new, if not unprecedented.’’ The 
new policy is to go into effect next August and it is planned to 
increase the tuition fee slightly to aid in meeting the costs. 
About seven years ago, at the time of the Carnegie Foundation 
report, Dr. Frank P. Day, then President of Union, proposed to 
a small group of colleges that gate receipts at intercollegiate con- 
tests be abolished, and though circumstances seem not yet to war- 
rant so drastic a departure, Dr. Fox thinks it represents a wholly 
desirable ideal. He is reported as saying: ‘‘In privately sup- 
ported institutions, admission might be by invitation. With no 
gate receipts, colleges would have no trouble with the problem of 
highly paid coaches justifying their salaries by an unholy eff- 
ciency in recruiting (with connivance by admissions officers). 
With selected attendance, colleges could keep athletics a college 
function rather than a public show. In joining those who advo- 
eate special endowments for university athletics, President 
Conant of Harvard marches in this desirable direction. But 
until this ideal can be reached, the next best thing is to center 
complete responsibility and control upon the college administra- 
tion.’’ The number of such examples is increasing. 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


HE SECOND Annual Conference of Trustees of Colleges and 
Universities was held at Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania, on April 24. The theme of the Conference—‘The Re- 
sponsibilities and Problems of the Governing Boards of Educa- 
tional Institutions’’—was discussed from a variety of angles by 
men experienced in their specific assignments. For copies of the 
Proceedings, address President William Mather Lewis, Lafayette 


College. 


CONFERENCE for accounting officers of colleges and uni- 

versities in the Northeast was held at the Hotel New Yorker, 
New York City, in April. The Conference was set up by the 
Financial Advisory Service of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, of which Mr. George E. Van Dyke, former Technical Secre- 
tary of the National Committee on Standard Reports for Institu- 
tions of Higher Education, is Director. 
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[HE INSTITUTE OF WOMEN’S PROFESSIONAL RELA- 

TIONS, in cooperation with the American Woman’s Associa- 
tion, sponsored an interesting Conference on Art Occupations in 
Industry on April 25. The program, developed with the active 
assistance of the Department of Industrial Relations of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, was arranged for students and recent 
alumnae of colleges, universities and art schools; for counselors, 
deans and teachers; for men and women active in the field, and 
for parents and others interested. Thirteen round-tables led by 
experienced men and women dealt with Art in Decoration, Art 
in Display, Floristry and Floral Decoration, Handicrafts, Light- 
ing, Photography, Stage and Costume and Movie Design, Archi- 
tecture, Fashion, Illustration, Museum Work, Product Design, 
Textile Design. The complete proceedings of the conference may 
be obtained from the Institute of Women’s Professional Rela- 
tions, New London, Conn., for $1.00. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, New York, will cele- 

brate its one hundredth anniversary May 16-19. The Semi- 
nary, founded under Presbyterian auspices, opened its doors ‘‘to 
students of every denomination of Christians on equal terms,”’ 
and today unlike most institutions of this type, is not controlled 
by any denomination. The institution now occupies a command- 
ing site adjacent to Columbia University, with which it has recip- 
rocal relations and a student body of 400. The Centennial Com- 
mittee has arranged a strong program in anticipation of the return 
of a large number of alumni from all parts of the United States 
and many foreign countries. Universities, colleges and theologi- 
cal seminaries are invited to send representatives. The celebra- 
tion also marks the completion of ten years’ service by President 
Henry Sloane Coffin. 


RESIDENT ANGELL of Yale University, speaking at the 

Honors Day celebration of scholarship at Wellesley, urged 
students to keep alive by daily use whatever they find most pre- 
cious in their college experience. He included also a word of 
counsel for the colleges: ‘‘I am increasingly disposed to rate col- 
leges by the degree to which in addition to imparting a true 
discipline of mind, they succeed in stimulating ennobling tastes 
which endure and an intellectual curiosity which will not be 
sated.’’ 
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PRESIDENT RAY LYMAN WILBUR, of Stanford Univer- 

sity, Chairman of the Congress on Medical Education, de- 
clared in a paper before that body that ‘‘one may sympathize 
with struggling youth, but should sympathize more with future 
patients.’’ He went on to say that in America ‘‘we are going 
through the stage of shaking the curriculum down to its funda- 
mental core. It is now essential that in every department of the 
medical school and in every part of the curriculum we should 
weigh, ponder, evaluate, choose and discard, so that we shall not 
provide more than can be absorbed.”’ 


THE JOURNAL OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 

MEDICAL COLLEGES advises that the 78 medical schools 
included in the annual study of student accomplishment have re- 
ported an enrollment in the present freshman class (1935-36) of 
6,147 students—9.2 per cent fewer students than were reported 
on at the conclusion of the 1934-35 year. ... Each year for many 
years past, the number of students coming with the minimum of 
two years—or 60 hours—has grown smaller and the number pre- 
senting a degree has grown larger. This year only 11 per cent 
has less than three years of preparation, and of these, only 9 per 
cent had the minimum. Two per cent had more than two years 
but less than three years. Thirty per cent had from three to 
four years; 7.8 per cent had four years but did not receive a 
degree. The degree of A.B. was held by 29.6 per cent; B.S. by 
20.9 per cent, and other degrees (Ph.B., Ph.D., B.C.C.) by 0.7 
per cent. 

Thus the demand for increasing the entrance requirements to 
three years would not appear to be as essential as it once was. 
Perhaps prospective medical students are beginning to realize 
that a longer stay in college, a better preparation including much 
more than the required minimum in science is decidedly advan- 
tageous—a fact borne out by the annual study of student accom- 
plishment. Of course, there are individual exceptions to this, 
but, on the whole, broadening an educational foundation by 
taking courses in the humanities and other cultural subjects does 
give a better preparation for the study of medicine. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION has organ- 
ized the Educational Policies Commission whose purposes are 
as follows: 
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1. To stimulate thoughtful, realistic, long-term planning 
within the teaching profession, looking toward continued adapta- 
tion of education to social needs. 

2. To appraise existing conditions in education critically and 
to stimulate desirable changes in the purposes, procedures, and 
organization of education. 

3. To consider and act upon recommendations from all 
sources for the improvement of education. 

4. To make the best practices and procedures in education 
known throughout the country and to encourage their use every- 
where. 

5. To develop understanding and cooperation among all 
organized groups interested in educational improvement. 


A number of consultants to this Commission have been ap- 
pointed, the Association of American Colleges being duly repre- 
sented. The consultants will aid the Commission in such ways 
as the following: 


1. By expressing opinions on issues or problems submitted by 
direction of the Commission. 

2. By raising issues to be considered by the Commission. 

3. By disseminating information relating to the work of the 
Commission, especially the recommendations and decisions of 
the Commission. 

4, By reporting the conclusions of important committees. 

5. By helping in any other manner to improve and make more 
effective the work of the Commission. 


BRENAU COLLEGE, Gainesville, Georgia, a member college 

of the Association, reports through its secretary that the 
campus was wrecked by the recent storms and many of the build- 
ings were badly damaged, although no one was hurt. 


DE». STEPHEN P. DUGGAN’S editorial, ‘‘Erasmus, the 

World Spirit, and the Modern Mind,’’ appearing elsewhere 
under this title, is reprinted with his permission from the News 
Bulletin of the Institute of International Education for March. 


HIS ISSUE of the BuLLETIN presents considerable vital data 
on public service viewed both from a national and an inter- 
national standpoint. As a closely connected feature, there are 
submitted observations on peace and education by a few of our 
member college presidents and others. 











INTEGRATING TRENDS 
INTEGRATION AT THE ST. LOUIS CONVENTION 


LUCY JENKINS FRANKLIN 
DEAN OF WOMEN, Boston UNIVERSITY 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF WOMEN 

held its twenty-third annual meeting in St. Louis from 
February 18 to 22. It was 8° below zero outside the hotel but 
in the conference rooms, the lecture halls and seminar salons, sev- 
eral hundred Deans of Women in the warmth of their discussions 
forgot the frigidity of the outside world. They shared with each 
other their common problems and listened to experts discuss sub- 
jects which were associated with their broad, comprehensive and 
human job. 

**Co-operation with Youth,’’ the theme of the conference, was 
discussed from many angles. The Deans of Women of America 
have been organized for almost a quarter of a century and both 
individually and as a group they have earnestly endeavored 
throughout the years to seek more and more light upon the rela- 
tionship that should exist between the older and the younger 
generations. The Deans’ work of guiding young people in a 
chaotie age of devious philosophies of life and varied theories of 
behavior has been no easy task. 

This year, the Deans asked the National Student Federation 
to choose two young people, a boy and a girl, to come before them 
and tell them wherein they were succeeding and wherein they 
were failing in their work with the college student of today. 

The discussions were most helpful. These young people pleaded 
for the Deans to help ‘‘sell’’ the student to the adult public. 
Students are getting discouraged, they said. The public tells 
them that a college education means nothing today, but those 
students whose parents have sacrificed and who have sacrificed 
themselves for four years think they have a little more to offer 
than those who have not had this training and they are convinced 
that they can help cure the ills of society if they are given a 
chance. Deans believe in students, they said, but the public does 
not. ‘‘Our plea is for a chance.’’ 

One of these students asked the question: ‘‘ Have the colleges 
really challenged us to think our way through our own prob- 
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lems?’’ But this is no new question for the Deans of Women. 
They have met this criticism many times before and have earn- 
estly sought to work away from it. Under the popular theory of 
Behaviorism we have studied the child’s reactions to his environ- 
ment but as he has grown older have we taught him to master his 
environment? He can do this, of course, only by thinking for 
himself and assuming his own responsibilities. Have we guided 
him too much? Have we preached to him too often? Have we 
served up his courses on a silver salver, predigested as it were, 
instead of permitting him to digest them for himself and come 
to us for help when he needs it? Who can answer these questions? 
The plan of Confucius was to present everything to his students 
in the form of a square. Confucius gave them the first side only 
and required them to bring back to him the other three sides. 
This was the only mental test he had to guide him but it worked 
well. He produced what we want to produce—independent 
thinkers. 

The young lady on the program pleaded for more campus 
responsibility through student government. Responsibility for 
campus activities should be thrown upon the students so they 
may learn by actual experience how to take the responsibility 
of their own mistakes. More survey courses and comprehensive 
examinations also would help integrate college life and real life 
situations. She continued by saying, ‘‘ College training and col- 
lege degrees are no longer the open sesame to employment. A 
diploma does not unlock the door of success.’’ At this point the 
Deans felt a little aggrieved for they did not like to see the 
cynical attitude stressed. After all, a college degree should be 
an asset and students should have faith in their sheepskins. If 
the student has given his college his very best, and if the college 
has given the student its very best; if the student has done hard, 
conscientious work for four years; if he has grown spiritually 
as well as mentally, should not the feeling of achievement send 
him out with a ‘‘will to sueceed’’? The cynical attitude, how- 
ever, is quite prevalent but the Deans think it is naturally foreign 
to buoyant and hopeful youth and will pass with the depression. 

This joint conference of old and young was a great success and 
the plan should continue. We are told that in the National Inter- 
fraternity Conference for years the alumni members have held 
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sessions separate from the undergraduates. Several years ago 
they decided to hold their meetings at the same hotel but in 
different halls. Next June, however, we understand they will 
hold their sessions together, old and young appearing on the 
same platform to discuss their mutual problems. 

During the past thirty years the relationship between the older 
and younger generations seems to have passed through three 
stages of development; first, Submission to Authority. The stu- 
dent obeyed (or he didn’t). Rules were rigid and were kept 
(or broken). Students were not considered capable of thinking 
through their problems. Then came the second period of develop- 
ment, that of Compromise. Student opinion was not sought but 
was tolerated when expressed. Sometimes authority won out and 
at other times student opinion was victor. It was give or take; 
win or lose, perhaps both. A few colleges are still in this Com- 
promise stage. Since the War, however, we have moved rapidly. 
An ever- growing Cooperation has been the usual method of pro- 
cedure in most institutions and every year we are discovering 
new avenues and new methods of Cooperation that are most hope- 
ful and helpful. Indeed, to a Dean of vision, who loves her work 
and who has the ‘‘ageless mind,’’ the St. Louis conference was 
most inspiring for it enabled her to see the next step coming in 
our development, which is Integration of Interests. The two 
young people who talked to us, without realizing it, were both 
pleading for ‘‘Integration.’’ The world we are now in is new; 
no one is prepared for it; no one understands it, and no one has 
set formulas by which we may work. We are all young and in- 
experienced in this strange new world and therefore our inter- 
ests, our aims and our purposes should be identical. As one stu- 
dent has expressed it, ‘‘There are so many problems to solve and 
so much to be accomplished, why can’t professor and student 
work for the same things in the same way?’’ And after all, 
why not? 

I feel sure that the Deans of Women left the St. Louis Conven- 
tion glowing with hope for the realization of this new objective— 
Integration. 
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THE OHIO PROGRAM OF HIGH SCHOOL-COLLEGE 
INTEGRATION 


R. W. OGAN 


CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON COLLEGE ENTRANCE OF THE OHIO 
CoLLEGE ASSOCIATION! 


THE OHIO COLLEGE ASSOCIATION in cooperation with 
the Ohio Education Association is sponsoring a program to 
facilitate the induction of students into college. This program is 
a step in the direction of better high school-college integration. 
The Ohio Program came into existence because of four chief 
considerations. First, the cooperating organizations had long 
recognized the need for better high school-college integration. In 
recognition of this need, they had sponsored the development of a 
state-wide program of testing in both high school and college, had 
developed better guidance procedures, had published a series of 
guidance manuals, and had discussed and to some extent evaluated 
specific practices of recruiting, guidance and admission of college 
students.2 They were prepared in their thinking therefore for a 
next step toward high school-college integration. 

A second important consideration was the stress incidental to 
the depression years. The number of qualified students having 
adequate financial ability to attend college decreased. In an 
effort to maintain enrollments and to serve an educational need, 
colleges began to send representatives to interview prospective 
students, and their parents, and in other ways to expand their stu- 
dent recruiting activities. The stated objectives of the activities 
of college representatives in the field indicate a purpose to deal 

1 This committee is composed of: R. W. Ogan, Chairman, Muskingum Col- 
lege; Donald M. Love, Oberlin College; Arthur F, Southwick, College of 
Wooster; H. A. Toops, Ohio State University; Charles A. Dilley, Fenn Col- 
lege; W. H. Seaman, Oberlin College; Myron 8S. Baker, Hiram College; 
John L. Bjelke, Denison University. Each member of the committee has 
read and approved the statements in this article. 

2 Ogan, R. W., ‘‘ Admissions, Student Recruiting, and Guidance Innovations 
in Ohio Colleges,’’ Westerville, The Ohio College Association, Transactions of 
the Sixty-third Annual Meeting of the Ohio College Association, pp. 94-96, 
(1934). (See also pp. 13-29 of the same publication). 
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constructively with the problems of inducting students into col- 
lege. The list of objectives obtained by correspondence with the 
presidents of the Ohio colleges that employ field representatives 
includes the following: 


1. To forge a link between the home and the college, and so to 
establish a better basis for dealing understandingly with 
the students who enter college. 

2. To aid the public (especially prospective college students 
and their parents) to understand the value of higher 
education in its various aspects. 

3. To introduce the student to the occupational opportunities 

and to the social needs of the day. 

To relate higher education in its various aspects to the oc- 
cupational opportunities and to the social needs of the 
day. 

To aid students who are capable of succeeding in college to 
select a college on a rational basis. 

To aid in selecting students whose individual needs the col- 
lege is really prepared to serve. 

To tap additional sources of financial aid in the home com- 
munity of the prospective student. 

To contribute to the guidance program of secondary schools, 

To challenge capable secondary school students to prepare 
adequately for college. 

10. To make sure that qualified secondary school students seri- 
ously consider going to college and that they have ade- 
quate information for such consideration. 

1l. To aid the college better to sense emerging contemporary 
needs and so to serve better. 


a 


Sr + Pf F 


The testimony of secondary school officials indicates that the 
recruiting activities directed toward these objectives have great 
value. 

The student recruiting activities of college representatives, how- 
ever, left much to be desired. Some large high schools had too 
many visits by college representatives. Since the college repre- 
sentatives had no discriminate list of students to interview, all 
college representatives interviewed all seniors expressing a desire 
for an interview. The guidance value of these interviews was 
less than it should have been because the college representatives 
knew little or nothing in advance about the student interviewed. 
Even worse, rumors of positive abuses arose. The presence of 
abuses in the country at large has been well publicized and cer- 
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tainly not understated in popular magazines under such titles as 
‘‘We Buy Students,’’ ‘‘Education on the Auction Block,’’ and 
‘‘The Scholarship Racket.’’ The criticism arose that the limited 
financial resources of colleges were being dissipated in a com- 
petitive scramble for students with the result that colleges were 
merely playing each other to a stalemate. Another criticism was 
that recruiting directed indiscriminately at high school seniors 
was a wasteful duplication of educational service as well as a 
wasteful expenditure of financial resources. Rumors were abroad 
that some college representatives indulged in inaccurate and in 
disparaging statements about other institutions. It was claimed 
that one result of recruiting activity had been to give high school 
seniors the impression that colleges were bidding for them. The 
basis in fact for these and other rumors and criticisms is, in the 
nature of things, hard to determine. Suffice it to say that these 
rumors and criticisms were one influence preparing the way for 
the Ohio Program. The need for an entirely defensible program 
of student recruiting was recognized. 

A third consideration pointing the way for the Ohio Program 
of High School-College Integration was a study of current prob- 
lems of inducting students into college. This study warranted 
the generalization that Ohio colleges need not suffer from want of 
students because there are too few high school students qualified 
for college entrance. Thirty-six colleges reported a desire for an 
18 per cent larger freshman class in the aggregate in 1935-36 
than they had in 1934-35. The study showed that these col- 
leges would secure a 25 per cent increase rather than an 18 per 
cent increase should they add to their 1934-35 enrollment a num- 
ber of students equal to one-twenty-fifth of the June 1934 gradu- 
ates of public high schools who did not enter any Ohio college 
in 1934-35. The study warranted the estimate that there are at 
least 150,000 high school graduates in the state, ages 18-22, who 
have not entered college and that at least 75,000 of this number 
could succeed in college. This large non-college-going population 


8 Ogan, R. W., ‘‘ Recruiting of College Students in Ohio,’’ School and 
Society, 42: 154-157, August 3, 1935. 

Ogan, R. W., ‘‘ Report of the Committee on College Entrance Commissioned 
to Study Student Recruiting.’’ (To be published in the Transactions of the 
Sizty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Ohio College Association, 1935). 
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of qualified high school graduates constitutes a potential supply of 
college students. Incidentally, too, it constitutes a challenge to 
provide some facilities in adult education, a beckoning oppor- 
tunity for colleges and universities. 

The study showed also that the benefits of attending college are 
unequally distributed over the state. The per cent of June, 1934, 
graduates of public high schools who entered an Ohio college the 
following year varied by counties from 6 to 43. Fifteen counties 
sent 10 per cent or fewer to an Ohio college; six counties sent 30 
per cent or more to an Ohio college; the average county sent 19 
per cent of its high school graduates to an Ohio college. There 
seems to be little or no basis for thinking that differences among 
counties as to the intelligence of the students are sufficient to ex- 
plain the variation among the counties as to the proportion of 
high school graduates going to college. This diversity among 
counties, therefore, constitutes a challenge to educators com- 
mitted to the ideal of democracy. 

The study showed that for the last decade, the colleges of Ohio 
had demonstrated a consistently low holding power. For every 
100 freshmen who enter a typical Ohio college about one-fourth 
will have been eliminated one year later and less than one-half will 
survive until the senior year. The possibility of achieving greater 
holding power constitutes a possibility of increasing or of main- 
taining enrollments. The need for better teaching, for more at- 
tention to guidance, for the provision of a flexibility and a diver- 
sity in the college program compatible with the diverse needs of 
the students admitted, for a discriminating admissions policy 
and for greater student aid resources are some possible implica- 
tions of the high student mortality rate. 

The study indicated that colleges were making a significant 
financial effort to recruit students. The outlay in Ohio for re- 
cruiting, exclusive of expenditures for catalogues and for the 
regular admissions costs, amounted to more than $100,000 for 
the thirty-three colleges that reported their expenditures. Eight- 
een did not report their costs of recruiting. A conservative esti- 
mate is that at least $150,000 was spent in 1934-35. 

The study revealed meager student aid resources except in five 
or six of the institutions reporting. In most colleges, the finan- 
cial difficulties of attending college have not been decreased in the 
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last ten years so far as the data of the study show. The chief ex- 
ception to this generalization is that government aid to students 
has apparently done much toward the democratizing of higher 
education. 

The fourth chief consideration preparing the way for the Ohio 
Program of high school-college integration was the point of view 
of secondary school principals. Many of them expressed objection 
to the burdensome multipicity of forms with which colleges re- 
quested admissions information. They wished that colleges might 
determine what objective data and what types of the so-called 
subjective data are essential for admissions. Knowing this, the 
high school authorities might proceed with less waste of time and 
duplication of effort to provide the essential admissions informa- 
tion. Especially, the principals wanted the college to develop a 
uniform transcript of credits blank. 

Faced with the problem situation which has been described, the 
Committee on College Entrance recommended to the Ohio Col- 
lege Association the adoption of five guiding principles to state 
its position as to what constitutes good student recruiting practice. 
The member institutions of the Association voted by mail ballot 
to adopt the following principles: 


1. The college should control the entire process of recruiting 
and should not cooperate in recruiting with profit-making 
agencies, nor allow the method of per capita commissions 
to or by any of its agents. 


2. The recruiting policies should be subordinate to the admis- 
sions policy. The entire procedure of recruiting and ad- 
missions should be such as to minimize the danger of con- 
flicting policy and authority. 


3. It is felt that the financial need of the applicant should be 
the fundamental consideration in granting student aid. 
Accordingly, it is recommended that financial subsidies 
of whatever sort (including student remission of fees and 
employment) be granted only to students of satisfactory 
scholastic ability who could not otherwise meet the mini- 
mum college expense. All automatic awards, such as 
scholarships or student aid grants for high school valedic- 
torians, sons and daughters of ministers and missionaries, 
ete., should be abolished as rapidly as possible. An ex- 
ception to the general principle is presented in the case 
of open scholarships. A college may properly grant a 
limited number of scholarships for exceptional scholastic 
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ability (and high character qualifications) awarded on 
the basis of open competition, judged by a committee 
which passes on all such applicants. 


4. Proselyting is condemned. Proselyting is here defined as 
the deliberate attempt, (a) to deter a student from attend- 
ing another college by unethical means such as the offer 
of higher financial aid or the making of unfair or deroga- 
tory remarks about the college; or (b) to change a stu- 
dent’s choice after he has made definite application to a 
college. 


5. Scholarships and remission of fees should be granted in re- 
cruiting only when definite, provision for such grants has 
been made in the budget, and the discretion for the award 
of any form of student aid to freshmen should not rest 
with the field agent or any other single officer. 


The Committee on College Entrance also recommended to the 
Association the introduction of the Ohio Program which is now in 
effect. One chief feature of the Ohio Program is the use of three 
new uniform schedules to secure recruiting, guidance, and admis- 
sions information from high school seniors and from high school 
principals.° The Uniform College Information Blank is filled out 
by all high school seniors in cooperating high schools. Space is 
provided also for student ratings by the principal or persons 
designated by him. 

This blank serves the needs of the principal, the high school 
senior, and the college. The fact that the blank is uniform and 
that it is the only inquiry for admissions information, except for 
the transcript of credits which the colleges will send to the prin- 
cipal, saves time, effort and confusion. The burdensome multi- 
plicity of forms of requests for essentially similar admissions in- 
formation is eliminated as far as a sizeable number of Ohio col- 
leges are concerned. The blank secures personnel information 
significantly helpful to guidance officials in the high school, to 
college representatives interviewing prospective students and to 
the guidance officials in college. The blank obtains information 
which colleges use to procure discriminate lists which contain the 
names of prospective students, who are or should be interested in 

5 Sample forms may be secured from the writer, or from any member of the 
Committee on College Entrance. These forms may be purchased in quantity 
lots at small cost. 


6 Some few principals have exercised discretionary power to ask only those 
students who plan, or would like or ought to go to college. 
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college, or whose preparation, interests and ambition represent the 
type the college is prepared to serve. 

With colleges in possession of such discriminate lists, which are 
to a noteworthy extent mutually exclusive, the occasion for the 
objectionably indiscriminate recruiting should largely disappear. 
The use of the blank serves directly the interests of high school 
seniors. It provides an occasion at the outset of the senior year 
for the student to think seriously about college and about the 
choice of a vocation. It confronts the senior with a wide range of 
questions involved in the intelligent choice of a college. It fosters 
equal opportunities of guidance not only to those who would cer- 
tainly be college prospects in any case, but to many others who 
should be in college, but who might otherwise not consider going 
to college because of lack of information, of provincialism of out- 
look, of financial handicaps, or of other artificial barriers. In a 
more general way, too, the use of the blank may benefit students, 
colleges and secondary schools in that it procures significant facts 
for systematic study and analysis. The research study of the 
data gathered from all high school seniors on a state-wide basis 
indubitably will clarify many problems of recruiting, guidance 
and admissions, and will be helpful in pointing the direction for 
a long-time program of high school-college integration. 

The second uniform schedule used in the Ohio Program is sim- 
ply a small card for the use of the high school senior in making 
application for admission to the choice of his college. The high 
school pupil through his principal may initiate college application 
by filling out one of these blanks, in the hands of every principal, 
without the necessity of writing for an application blank, as 
formerly was the case. 

The third uniform schedule is the Uniform Transcript of 
Preparatory School Credits Blank. This blank calls for the 
conventional transcript of record plus some brief verbal descrip- 
tions of the student as to his educational needs, his peculiar per- 
sonal characteristics, and the like. The blank is filled out in tri- 
plicate in the principal’s office. Duplicate copies are sent to the 
college to which the student applies. Both the college admissions 
office and the faculty counsellor or student personnel officer who 
advises the student may have this important record without fur- 
ther duplication in the college. 

Each of these three uniform blanks was developed with the 
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utmost care. The research required to prepare the Uniform Col- 
lege Information Blank extended over more than two years, and 
involved the active cooperation of a great many principals, college 
personnel officers, and others. Professor H. A. Toops of the Com- 
mittee on College Entrance, at the request of the Committee, as- 
sumed responsibility as chief technician in the development of 
this blank.’ The final edition of the blank is a Committee product, 
however, in the sense that work on its preparation continued until 
it was acceptable to all members of the Committee for experi- 
mental use. The three uniform blanks are, of course, subject to 
continuous revision in the light of the criticisms and suggestions 
of secondary school officials and of college officials. Without 
doubt, experience in using them will point the way for making 
significant improvements in the blanks. 

Another chief feature of the Ohio Program is the mode of using 
the Uniform College Information Blank. At the outset of the 
senior year, high school students, working at the high school under 
careful supervision and after consultation with their parents, fill 
out the blank. The blanks are then expressed to the central office 
of the Ohio College Association. Here selected items useful for 
student recruiting and pre-entrance-to-college guidance are 
placed on Hollerith cards for later sorting and analysis. Within 
three or four weeks of the date of receiving the blanks, the central 
office of the Association returns the blanks to the high school of 
their origin. Here the school authorities make such use of the 
information on the blanks in the guidance program of high school 
as they see fit. The principal of the high school may make the 
blanks available to the field representatives of colleges who call 
at the high school to interview a select list of seniors. When later, 
a student makes application to a college, the principal sends the 
blank to the college. As soon as the student is graduated, the 
principal also sends to the college the Uniform Transcript of 
Preparatory School Credits Blank. 

The central office of the Association places on the Hollerith card 
such types of information as, intention of going to college; first, 
second, and third choice of college ; vocational preferences, if any ; 
educational and intelligence test scores; average high school 

7 Toops, H. A., ‘*A Proposed Uniform Entrance Blank for the Ohio Col- 


leges,’’ Westerville, The Ohio College Association, Transactions of the Siaty- 
third Annual Meeting of the Ohio College Association, pp. 144-45, (1934). 
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marks; principal’s rating as to probable college success; name 
and address of the student ; county and high school where gradu- 
ated; church affiliation; participation in extra-class activities; 
character of high school curriculum pursued, and the like—in 
all, seventy-eight columns of Hollerith card informatién. Each 
cooperating college receives at once a duplicate of the Hollerith 
card record of each student who states that the college is either 
his first, second, or third choice of college. In addition, each 
cooperating college states to the central office of the Association 
the particular pattern of traits or qualifications which it desires 
its prospective students to have and also states the number of 
prospective students which it desires. There is no restriction as 
to the pattern which a college may specify except that imposed by 
time limitations for sorting cards as to pattern and by the 
mechanical limitations of coding and sorting. The colleges are 
free, unhampered, and independent so far as the Ohio Program 
is concerned. At no point is any element of coercion introduced. 

Because of the astonishing facilities which the Hollerith tabulat- 
ing machine provides, it is a relatively short and simple task to 
sort the card records according to the individual patterns which 
are specified by the respective colleges, to duplicate these card 
records, and to send them to the college. Without the Hollerith 
tabulating machine equipment or its equivalent, the magnitude of 
the required work would far exceed the limits of practicability. 

Normally, colleges should receive their first discriminate lists of 
student prospects in January. This timely information is valu- 
able for there is yet time to use it in a discriminating manner. 
The early receipt of the Hollerith record card data facilitates any 
efforts at pre-entrance-to-college guidance. The processes of selec- 
tive admissions and of recruiting may be more satisfactory to all 
concerned, and may represent a more significant educational 
service because of the timely Hollerith card information. 

The unique character of the Hollerith card record facilitates 
various significant follow-up studies of the high school seniors 
whose records are obtained. For example, when it becomes known 
which persons go to college and which ones do not go to college, 
this fact may be recorded in a space provided in the individual 
ecard record. This record will enable a college in subsequent years 
to devote a portion of its recruiting effort to the capable graduates 
of a-year-ago or of two-years-ago who did not go to college. Thus 
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the record facilitates tapping a very large potential source of sup- 
ply of students which for the most part has not been easily accessi- 
ble to college field representatives in the past. 

The third chief feature of the Ohio Program as it now operates 
is that cooperating colleges pay the costs involved. Colleges are 
paying $50, $100, or $150 for 1935-36, depending upon the size 
of the institution. 

The fourth chief feature of the Ohio Program is that it repre- 
sents the cooperative endeavor of the Ohio College Association 
and of the Ohio Education Association. The executive committee 
of the Ohio Education Association early appointed a committee® 
of its membership to work jointly with the College Entrance Com- 
mittee of the Ohio College Association in the development, and 
evaluation of the program. 

The extent of high school-college cooperation with the Ohio Pro- 
gram is noteworthy. At the date of this writing, February 24, 
1936, secondary schools have ordered over 59,000 copies of the 
Uniform College Information Blank. This number includes 
duplicates for those seniors who are fairly certain to go to college. 
New orders come in daily. Approximately 30,000 blanks (no 
duplicates) have been returned to the central office from the high 
schools. To date, thirty-one Ohio colleges are cooperating in the 
financial support of the program and others have expressed the 
intention of cooperating at least to the extent of using the Uniform 
Blanks. Some of these colleges have not yet indicated whether or 
not they will also cooperate in the financial support of the pro- 
gram. Approximately 600 high schools are cooperating with the 
Ohio Program. The large high schools in particular are cooperat- 
ing well. 

The organizations, colleges, and individuals sponsoring the Ohio 
Program are under no illusions that the program as now conceived 
represents perfection. It can best be evaluated and improved only 
on the basis of experience. It does represent one cooperative, con- 
structive effort in the direction of high school-college integration. 
Indubitably, further study of this problem of integration and fur- 
ther experience with the Ohio Program will help to point the 
direction for further constructive efforts. 

8 The personnel of this committee is: G. A. Bowman, Supt. of Schools, Lake- 
wood; H. L. Sullivan, Supt. of Schools, Marietta; J. L. G. Pottorf, Principal 


of High School, Canton; Wade Miller, Principal of High School, Middletown; 
Ralph Demorest, Principal of Scott High School, Toledo. 
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THE COLLEGE LIBRARY AND COLLEGE TEACHING 


THEODORE E. NORTON 
LIBRARIAN OF LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


(COLLEGE LIBRARIES are made by college faculties more 

than by librarians. The librarian assumes the central re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of the library, and much of the suc- 
cess of the library service and library development depends upon 
the kind of person he is and his understanding of the work of 
college teachers. But ordinarily the quality and number of 
books on the shelves and the extent to which the subjects in the 
curriculum are covered by printed material—these things are 
mainly a reflection of the kind of work being done or done in the 
past by the college faculty. Thus, returning to the plotted curves 
suggested in an earlier paragraph, there is clearly a reciprocation 
of cause and effect: teaching is good because the library is good 
and the library is good because the teachers are good. 

We should operate and build up the liberal arts college library 
on the principle that it is to serve a community of scholars pri- 
marily and a group of undergraduates secondarily. That is why 
college libraries are so expensive. Guarantee to the undergradu- 
ate good teachers and the good teachers will see that the under- 
graduates make effective use of the book collection. 

The minimum expenditure for maintaining an effective college 
library, regardless of the college’s enrollment, seems to be from 
thirty to forty thousand dollars a year. Putting it in another 
way, that is the amount of money required as a minimum library 
outlay to serve a competent teaching staff for a liberal arts col- 
lege, any liberal arts college. Only a few colleges maintain ade- 
quately supported libraries, but those few are the outstanding 
colleges of the country. The relation of their excellence as col- 
leges to their excellent libraries ought to be perfectly clear; at 
least a librarian should not have to be the one to point it out. 

In the long run, it must be supposed, colleges and college facul- 
ties get the kind of libraries they want, or the kind they deserve. 
But it will help matters along if it can be made clear what college 
libraries are for, and what they should be trying to do.—School 
and Society. 
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A HUMANITIES-LIBRARY BUILDING 


MARION J. EWING 
ACTING LIBRARIAN OF PoMoNA COLLEGE 


OMONA COLLEGE at the present time does not have the 
available funds either to abandon its twenty-five-year-old 
Carnegie library and build again or to reconstruct the old one. 
Yet it does have a ‘‘Preparedness Program’”’ and the last plan 
which was worked out by a representative committee from the 
faculty a few years ago seems to be well adapted to our needs. 
The building housing Pomona College library is the well-known 
type of a Carnegie library with reading rooms on either side of 
an open area with a cupola roof. In plans for reconstruction of 
such a building the committee took into account a number of 
factors. Under existing conditions the reading rooms are over- 
crowded and the stacks overflowing with books, while the libra- 
rian’s offices are too far away from faculty, students and books 
for effective cooperation and service. In developing plans for a 
new and more adequate library the chief consideration has been 
the problem of building the educational life of the college around 
the library. With this factor in view, the committee conceived 
the idea of transforming the library into a Humanities-Library 
building where the scholar might be as near his books as the chem- 
istry professor is near his test-tubes. 

The plans worked out in blue-prints were with the view of 
remodeling the present library building, but the same idea and 
general plans will probably hold if a new building should become 
possible. This construction would place most of the book stacks 
in the old part of the library with provision for 150,000 volumes. 
This would probably take care of the library growth for twenty- 
five years. Around these stacks would be built an ample number 
of conference and seminar rooms of various sizes. Books in a 
given subject would be arranged in the stacks adjacent to the 
seminar room used by a professor dealing with that subject, while 
next to the seminar room would be the department office with 
shelf space for the professor’s personal library. All departments 
would be provided with seminar rooms and offices with the ex- 
ception of the sciences since these departments have departmental 
libraries in close juxtaposition to the science laboratories. This 
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arrangement, it is believed, would give all the advantages claimed 
for the departmental libraries and yet have none of the disad- 
vantages of having small collections of books housed in various 
buildings on the campus. 

Such a plan as has been outlined would not only be an aid to 
the librarian in administration and to the professor in his class 
work, but it would be the means of enriching the lives of stu- 
dents by giving them the opportunity of not only reading books 
but of living with them. 





THE PROFESSOR TODAY 


IRWIN EDMAN 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THE POPULAR picture of the old-fashioned professor was, 

of course, exaggerated. The new picture: the bustling 
young executive with theories as to how to reform the world ac- 
cording to the blueprint of his own textbooks and his own imagi- 
nation is, of course, also a rubber stamp and a cartoon as well as 
the old. 

The truth is that law professors are called in to reshape crimi- 
nological procedure and penal reform. It is true that Washing- 
ton is still filled with financial and technical counselors drawn 
from the universities. It is a fact that professors are involved 
in the life of contemporary society outside the academic walls in 
many ways more detailed and complex and practical than was 
their habit fifty years ago. 

The professor is less distinguishable from men in other profes- 
sions. Even those who stay in the universities and colleges—and 
it must be remembered that this includes most of the professoriate 
—are more aware of the world they are living in and the prob- 
lems it has to solve than were their predecessors of twenty-five or 
fifty years ago. They relate their specialty to the problems of 
contemporary life; they realize the connection between the acad- 
emy and the society which makes the academy possible. They 
connect their ideas with human consequences, and even philoso- 
phers—John Dewey is a notable example—think that even phi- 
losophy is justified only in its human fruits. 

Yet for all this really marked and decisive change in the at- 
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mosphere of the professoriate, it must be remarked that, broadly 
speaking, the professor of today realizes, as he always did, that 
he has two main jobs—the advancement of knowledge and 
thought in his specialty, and the education of the young, in or 
through his branch of learning. He regards himself as a teacher 
and a revealer, and as an intellectual explorer.—The New York 
Times. 





APPRAISING THE PRICELESS 


SISTER MIRIAM 
ASSISTANT DEAN, COLLEGE oF Mount SAINT VINCENT 


THE EDUCATOR of to-day is working in a world of surveys, 

of statistics, of investigating commissions engaged in operat- 
ing a complex machinery for sorting and labelling the educational 
product of our colleges and universities. The commendable pur- 
pose of this activity is the improvement of our educational sys- 
tem, with a view to turning out a more highly cultivated body of 
youth, potential leaders in the world’s work. There is much good 
being effected in the way of raising standards for admission and 
graduation, and in stimulating scholarship both of faculty and of 
student groups. 

To consider but one aspect of the situation—the question of the 
relation between the scholarship of the faculty and that of the stu- 
dents is one of nice distinctions. At broad view, it would appear 
that a scholarly faculty would inspire scholarly activity among 
students. On closer consideration, it is evident that the one does 
not necessarily flow from the other. There are many obstacles 
which intercept that flow. There is the professor of negative per- 
sonality—the dun-colored pedant who will not or cannot show 
more than one facet to the light of the young minds turned upon 
him, and so emits no sparkle—so enkindles no fire. Absorbed in 
the letter, he is dead to the spirit underneath the letter—dead to 
the answering spirit that only waits to be called forth from the 
listening student. 

More alive than he, but little more effective, is the professor 
engrossed in a selfish research that precludes the generosity of 
communication and of help. He is writing a book—he is tracking 
a skulking fact to its lair, and he will not be turned aside for long 
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from his hunt. If he cherishes the ambition to sit some day upon 
one end of a log and bestow a liberal education upon the youth at 
the other end, he is prone to envisage that log as the record he is 
at the moment compiling of his voyage over his own particular sea 
of research. 

Obstacles such as these may check the flow from master to dis- 
ciple and leave unactivated many a youthful potency. Trite and 
true is the statement that not all scholars are teachers—that wide 
and simple appellation that designates both one who ‘‘shows’’ 
the tiny hand how to trace its first round letters, and one who, 
torch in hand, ‘‘shows’’ to eager youth the way to the uncrowded 
heights of learning. All this is so generally accepted as scarcely 
to warrant restatement, were it not for the fact that the activity 
of the above-mentioned commissions has resulted in a flood of ques- 
tionnaires seeking to establish the status of the profesosr. The 
pomp and circumstance of a doctorate from a highly rated uni- 
versity, with detailed records of research completed or in progress, 
publications issued, teaching experience acquired, even arresting 
statements denoting perfect physique and equally perfect health, 
and an array of outside interests and varied accomplishments— 
all these may be marshalled about the object of the questionnaire, 
but he, the professor, the man, the vital substance under all these 
accidents, he has eluded the commission. 

All the best things in life are intangible, imponderable, because 
they are of the spirit. Who has laid an estimating finger on the 
pulsations of a great heart, on the workings of a rich and lofty 
mind? What measure can be applied to the spirit that enkindles 
bright and searching fires in the young spirits he is given to form? 
These unknown and unrecorded Mark Hopkinses often have no 
time for orthodox research: they are reading, thinking, living, in- 
spiring through all the hours of a long day; their counsel is 
sought; their help is freely asked and freely given; the warmth 
and vigor of their presence are a necessity to the intellectual life 
about them. Out from the beneficent atmosphere of their mas- 
tership goes a widening rank of youths who have been energized, 
directed, enriched, their minds alight with thought, their hearts 
eager to do, to build, to give. The record of such professors? 
Where may it be obtained? It defies statement; it is written over 
the face of Life. 











SKIDMORE PLAN OF REVIEW EXAMINATIONS* 


HENRY T. MOORE 
PRESIDENT OF SKIDMORE COLLEGE 


HE GROWING dissatisfaction with the present conventional 
system of units of credit courses rests primarily on the in- 
evitable tendency of students to discard all interest and recollec- 
tion of the materials of each separate course as soon as it is fin- 
ished and the credit recorded in the registrar’s office. Alumni, in 
their confidential moments, are free to confess the alacrity with 
which they have lost their notebooks and conveniently disposed 
of their textbooks after the ordeal of the semester or year’s ex- 
amination was finally over. The result has been a degree of 
impermanence of learning which is pathetic. 

Last summer I was a member of a college group which travelled 
through Germany. All of us in our undergraduate days had taken 
a certain number of college courses in German, and I suspect that 
most of us had made fairly high marks. However, the German 
which we had at our command in the summer of 1935 was, to put 
it mildly, anything but a credit to the American system of college 
education. Whenever any group of German educators comes 
to this country, the English which they are able to command is a 
tribute to the entire system of German education. It would be a 
convenient rationalization to say that languages are a very excep- 
tional field of study in this country. Unfortunately, evidence 
continues to accumulate to the effect that the average American 
college graduate would fare not much better on any definite test 
of his knowledge of history or philosophy, literature, art, or 
science. In all the discussion of cultural and professional courses, 
one essential thing which is nearly always left unsaid—somewhat 
hypocritically left unsaid—is that the typical American college 
student approaches a technical or utilitarian course with the 
definite intention of knowing and remembering something about 
it. In the vast majority of cases his approach to the cultural sub- 
jects begins with a short period of half learning and ends with a 
speedy and almost complete oblivion. 


* Paper read at Annual Meeting of the Association of American Colleges, 
1936. 
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The results of the Pennsylvania survey and those of the sopho- 
more examinations under the auspices of the Educational Records 
Bureau have raised the uncomfortable suspicion that the rate of 
forgetting at college level almost exactly equals the rate of ac- 
quiring new knowledge, so that on comparable tests of general 
information seniors do only slightly better than freshmen. It is 
all very well to rationalize and interpret these results as missing 
the real values of college instruction, but the disturbing fact re- 
mains that it is extremely hard to show any definite proof of sub- 
stantial gain in permanent knowledge as a result of the usual four 
years of college courses. In the light of this fact the colleges can 
well afford to listen when such a friendly critic as Dr. Keppel 
writes: ‘‘There is a growing conviction that our country cannot 
continue to pay the price for the results it is obtaining, a price to 
be reckoned not only in money but in the years of youth. Every 
year thousands of people profit richly from the opportunities 
which the colleges now offer, but taking into consideration all the 
colleges and all the students, it is a question whether the game 
has been worth the candle. 

‘*Tt it is to survive as a characteristic feature of American life, 
the independent college must become a very different place from 
the conventional type which prevailed through the first quarter of 
the century.’’ 

If it is admitted that the most glaring single weakness in the 
conventional type of college just referred to lies in the lack of 
definite and permanent traces of knowledge, it is fitting to inquire 
what basic laws of learning are so flagrantly violated as to pro- 
duce so small a return from so large an outlay of time and money. 

The specific question which we have raised at Skidmore is this: 
Is it not possible, in the interest of more effective education, to 
provide for ourselves a plan which will secure a much greater 
permanence of knowledge than the present examination system? 
Two laws of the psychology of learning bear especially on our 
problem, one having to do with the intention to remember, and the 
other with the effectiveness of review. It has been experimentally 
shown that the student who learns with the expectation of an 
examination in the distant future will remember what he learns 
twelve per cent better than the one who expects an examination in 
the early future. Experiments with review indicate that if knowl- 
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edge has been allowed to rest for a year and then is restored to its 
earlier level, it will become seventy per cent more permanent than 
if such restoration had never taken place. In the light of these 
laws we are requiring our students, during the last week in March, 
to present themselves for a reexamination of three of five of the 
courses which they have taken a year ago. Thus sophomores will 
be reexamined on three of their five freshmen subjects, juniors on 
three of their sophomore subjects, and so on. It is believed that 
twenty hours of intensive review would nearly restore last year’s 
courses to their earlier level. At any rate, whatever is regained in 
this process will, we believe, be made seventy per cent more effec- 
tive, and the degree which is given to our student after three such 
review periods will represent a much better consolidation of knowl- 
edge than we have ever had with the fragmentary piecemealing of 
semester and year courses without any later return to them. 





THE JOHNS HOPKINS COLLEGE 


ISAIAH BOWMAN 
PRESIDENT OF THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


HEN GOVERNMENT tries to do our thinking for us not 
only are our liberties lost but our thinking ceases. Politics 
has never trained a creative writer or a great physician or a 
painter or an engineer. Observing these things in their histori- 
cal connections as well as in the contemporary world, we inevi- 
tably conclude that freedom to think, to discover and to report 
is more important than either government or society itself, for 
it was out of that freedom or its winning that there came ulti- 
mately the builders of our civilization, these United States, and 
the houses of freedom we now inhabit... . 

We say that our first objective is an eager, trained, self- 
starting mind. All other objectives are secondary... . 

It must be quite plain in our minds that a university means 
some degree of diversity if it is to do these things for different 
types of men. And it must provide one place and at least one 
scheme where men make a liberal approach, which means a 
broad approach to knowledge and a far look toward the horizons 
of learning. That place is provided at Hopkins in the College of 
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Arts and Sciences. Such a college, like the rest of the university 
of which it is a part, should be the result of design rather than 
accident. It should stand for a deep conviction, and resolution 
about quality. If a university is not indispensable to a college 
it at least offers some positive advantages about which we ought 
to be clear and of one mind, if we are to employ the resources 
of Hopkins in fullest measure in ‘‘this city, this region, this 
ecountry’’ as Gilman arranged the order of our obligations. Be- 
lieving in those purposes we affirm our resolute intention to 
advance the interests, improve the quality and bring to a high 
state of efficiency the Johns Hopkins College of Arts and 
Sciences. We can not attempt less in a community of this size, 
need and state of cultural advancement. Let me assure you that 
there is no wavering of judgment or opinion among either 
trustees or faculty on this point. In 1896 there was published 
a twenty-year retrospect which recalled the dominant note of 
‘“‘yniversity’’ in the early days of Hopkins and added, ‘‘But 
the college idea was never forgotten, and arrangements were 
from the beginning to provide for the wants of those who might 
wish to pursue, in this place and under these circumstances, 
their undergraduate training.’’ 

Somewhere in his college course a man should review the 
experiences of the race in its slow upward climb through organi- 
zation to the control of the forces that generate within men and 
in turn mould society. This is the heart of our conviction about 
a liberal education. We must make sure, said Gilman, that we 
impart principles rather than knowledge of methods merely. 
Woodrow Wilson, in similar phrase, once said that for every man 
who could impart an impulse there were a dozen who could 
impart a method.—School and Society. 





[? APPEARS to be the fact that some 60 per cent of the member- 

ship of each entering class in Columbia College have already 
determined upon the profession or occupation which they wish to 
follow. The problem before the faculty is that of doing all in 
its power to make sure that the undergraduate program of study 
shall be such as to make it quite certain that no student, whatever 
his plans for the future may be, is either compelled or permitted 
to lose the opportunity to gain the elements of a truly liberal edu- 
cation and to lay the solid foundations upon which his reading 
and thought in after life may rest.—Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Columbia University, Annual Report, 1935. 











THE AMERICAN COLLEGE—SUI GENERIS 


JULIAN L. COOLIDGE 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


[* SEEMS to me an interesting phenomenon that what Ameri- 

can students prize most should be something spiritual. I have 
not seen anything similar among the students of other countries; 
at least they do not talk about it. I have never heard a German 
boast of the dauntless spirit of dear old Heidelberg, nor a 
Frenchman wax sentimental over the traditions of Montpellier. 
If an Englishman is proud of Oxford or Cambridge, it is largely 
because they are to him national institutions of foremost impor- 
tance in the history of his country; he will not brag of the 
invincible courage with which Oxford has for many years lost 
the annual boat race to Cambridge. .. . 

If I were forced to describe college spirit, I should say it is, 
broadly speaking, a body of traditional ideals and prejudices 
which are handed on from year to year and which largely con- 
trol a student’s conduct and attitude towards life. If he models 
his actions on these traditional dogmas, he shows good spirit; 
otherwise he doesn’t. . . . The first quality which every student 
claims is characteristic of the graduates and undergraduates of 
his institution is loyalty; the second is pugnacity, ‘‘bull-dog 
grit,’’ the do-or-die resolution ; the last is democracy. . . . 

The question of what the college spirit to which Americans 
burn incense really is, naturally leads to the further question 
of whether it is of any use. What useful ends are furthered by 
the cultivation of this particular attitude towards life? .. . 

A student may look upon the institution, not as a chance col- 
lection of small units but as an individual in itself with traditions 
and ideas and a corporate life and history of its own. With this 
individual he has contacts. 

If the institution stands for ideals which are noble, he will 
profit from communion with it just as he would from communion 
with noble men and women. Surely, the possible advantages for 
a man’s whole life course of thus idealizing that school to which 
he is at one time attached far outweigh the trivial absurdities 
of singing preposterous songs or harboring a few harmless, if 
childish, prejudices. 
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THE CHURCH COLLEGE, A MEDIATING AND 
TRANSMITTING INSTITUTION 


J. H. REYNOLDS 
PRESIDENT OF HENDRIX COLLEGE 


RESEARCH AND PROGRESS 


HE MODERN WORLD has three distinct agencies to serve 
society vocationally—a research group chiefly in great uni- 
versities who are discovering new truth and extending the bound- 
ary of human knowledge, and at the other end leaders in the pro- 
fessions and occupations who are applying knowledge in the vari- 
ous human relationships. In the early history of man there was 
little activity in the field of research, the stream of growing 
knowledge was very small and hence the changes in the major 
lines of human endeavor were correspondingly slow. For the 
last hundred years through the accumulations of large funds from 
endowment and taxation, great universities have built up a large 
corps of gifted research men and women who are discovering new 
knowledge, re-exploring the knowledge on which the existing 
functions of society rest, often discovering fallacies in existing 
knowledge and adding new truths that call for a modification of 
methods, processes and approaches to life functions. These re- 
searches are going on in all fields of human knowledge—the nat- 
ural and physical sciences, the social sciences, archaeology, bibli- 
eal criticism, history both sacred and secular, religion, philosophy, 
and literature. Without them human progress would not be 
possible. 

These researches have increased enormously the total body of 
knowledge, and the application of this knowledge to human rela- 
tionships gives what we call progress. But this technical knowl- 
edge in research form is not available for the people who are lead- 
ing in the various walks of life. There must be a transmitting 
agency between the research worker, on the one hand, and the 
leaders in applying knowledge to the practical affairs of life, on 
the other hand. These leaders are educators, doctors, lawyers, 
ministers, industrialists, etc. 
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THE COLLEGE, THE THIRD OR MEDIATING AGENCY 


What is this mediating or transmitting agency? It is the 
American college. It is the indispensable agency to take this 
technical body of information furnished by the research workers, 
to organize it into textbooks, magazines, newspapers, and popular 
books, and to make it available through classroom, library, labo- 
ratory, to the students who will be later the service agencies of 
society in applying this knowledge to the various fields of human 
endeavor. The college professors in the field of science will make 
available through the classroom and the laboratory the body of 
knowledge accumulated in the natural and physical sciences to 
such students as may later lead in the field of applied sciences, 
such as engineering, medicine, mechanics, applied chemistry, 
manufacturing, transportation, ete. College professors in other 
fields will do the same thing. The leaders thus trained will 
channel this new or revised knowledge in their respective lines 
of activity. 


THE CoLLEGE MAKES PROGRESS OF THE CHURCH POSSIBLE 


At this point the church college becomes an essential agency in 
not only making available new knowledge in the field of the 
sciences, humanities, social sciences, philosophy, but also the new 
knowledge accumulated in archaeology, biblical criticism, church 
history, religion and the bearing of new discoveries in science, 
humanities, and social sciences on religion and life. Without this 
service the church would soon become antiquated and would fall 
so far behind the other fields of human progress that the world 
would go off and leave it. 

The body of knowledge on which every line of human activity 
has been functioning is imperfect, incomplete, because of the 
limited information available for the doctor, the political scientist 
or the preacher at the time the technique of his profession or voca- 
tion was fixed. In the field of medicine, for instance, bleeding, 
witchcraft, hoodooism and incantations were almost sacred at 
one time. The difference between the practice of medicine in 
those days and the practice today marks the progress which man- 
kind has made through the application of the growing knowledge 
of science to the healing art. Old doctors are loath to give up old 
techniques. To them these techniques are sacred, hallowed by 
age. It was good enough for the fathers; it is good enough for us. 
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This same reverence for tradition exists in the field of education, 
and many methods and processes have defied new knowledge. In 
no field is this more true than in religion. 

The church is the most conservative of institutions. Many of its 
past practices have been canonized and have been made sacred. 
Utterances of great Christian leaders and founders in the past 
are treated as if divinely inspired and as if applicable to all 
ages to come in spite of vast bodies of new information unknown 
to these Christian leaders of the past. In spite of its conservatism, 
however, new knowledge in the field of religion has slowly 
permeated the Christian world, and the practices of the churches 
today as compared to centuries ago mark the great distance which 
churches have traveled along the path of human progress. The 
church through its colleges incorporates this scientific knowledge 
in its young ministers and, through Pastors’ Schools, in men al- 
ready in the field, and thus continues to be a living, growing, 
vital stream of life. The church college, therefore, is a mediator 
not only in the specific field of religion and Bible and the social 
applications of Christianity, but it serves as a mediator in other 
fields as well, and thus furnishes the minister with the latest 
knowledge in other fields bearing on his work. 


TRADITIONALISM A PERIL TO PROGRESS 


One of the perils of the church, as of all other agencies in our 
social structure, is that it may adhere too long to traditions, that 
it may deify these traditions into revelations, whereas the founder 
of the tradition had much less knowledge on which to rest his writ- 
ings than the minister of today, and the minister of today has 
the same opportunity for inspiration and a richer body of knowl- 
edge than his distant Christian forefather. Moreover, he needs to 
learn, like the leader in all other fields of human activity, that this 
is a rapidly changing world modified constantly by the light of 
new knowledge, and that much of this new knowledge is a grow- 
ing revelation of God. The church college will save the church 
itself at this point, will keep it in touch with living streams of 
knowledge, and will continue it as a progressive living institution. 
Through the laboratories and research investigations, God is 
revealing his law written in the physical world and through 
human experience recorded in history, literature, philosophy, 
biblical studies and religion. In other words, religion is a grow- 
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ing dynamic thing, just as medicine is, and the minister just as 
the doctor must be constantly revising his methods and processes 
in the light of growing knowledge. 

The leader in no field of human activity should be bound down 
by tradition. The very worst thing that can happen to the church 
or other institution is to limit its colleges in their freedom of 
teaching and experimentation. Churches thirty or forty years 
ago passed through the period of warfare between science and 
religion, and in the midst of the struggle many ministers came 
to feel that science was an enemy, and therefore, they fought it. 


ScIENCE AND RELIGION IN USELESS WAR 

In spite of this war, scientific knowledge took its place in indus- 
try, transportation, commerce, medicine, and in all the comforts 
and conveniences of life. Now, we never hear of the war except 
in some obscure rural area where they have not learned that the 
war is over. The church found that this scientific knowledge does 
not hurt genuine religion when properly understood. Why 
should it? Nature—the physical world—is a part of the revela- 
tion of God, and the scientist in exploring that field is revealing 
the will of God, and this will be expressing itself in lighting our 
homes, in flying, rapid transportation, in healing, and in multiply- 
ing the wealth-producing power of man. 


Rapiw Proaeress TopaAy MAGNIFIES THE COLLEGE 


These facts make the church college bulk large in the life of the 
church. It makes it an essential agency in the progress of the 
church. Without it the church would become a decadent anti- 
quated institution just as medicine would be if colleges and medi- 
eal institutions did not apply to medicine the rapidly developing 
body of scientific knowledge. The world now is in the midst of the 
most rapidly changing period in human history, and the institu- 
tions whose leaders are most alert in seeking and applying new 
light and truth will be the dynamic institutions in the days ahead. 
We are changing our economic and industrial structure. The 
government is trying new experiments, education is focusing on 
its problems light from every possible source, and is making rapid 
changes. 

There is likewise a moving of the waters in the field of the 
church. Indeed, is not the world ferment in all human activities 
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an indication that perhaps God is moving in the life of man with 
a view to making basic changes in order to bring about a better 
economic, social, religious and civil order? Does this not place 
a heavy responsibility on leaders in all fields of human activity to 
look beneath the surface, to try to discern basic currents, and to 
make such adaptations in our institutional life as seem to be in 
keeping with the movings of Providence? Are there not ten- 
dencies, for instance, which seem to suggest that God is beginning 
to get impatient with our denominationalism and is seeking to 
build up a revised approach to the world in the field of religion 
along the lines of cooperation, interdenominational effort, rather 
than along special sectarian lines? The wise church will be 
sensitive to these currents in the life of man. Luther and Wesley, 
at different times, were sensitive to the currents of their day, 
quickly interpreted them, and applied them to what became great 
world movements. Perhaps in the providence of God there are 
as deep world currents now as then. The church, therefore, needs 
every possible light. 


Tue CHuRCH’s MESSAGE TO ITS COLLEGES 


The church needs to say to its colleges: Go to the bottom of 
things, try new experiments, scientifically study them, and let 
us have the benefit of these experiments in the interest of a wiser 
channeling of church activities. The enlightened church con- 
fidently expects its college to lead it, to blaze new paths, to apply 
new truths, to adjust traditions and attitudes to changing knowl- 
edge, and to tread untrodden paths. To do this the church will 
leave the college free to teach and to experiment. The glory of 
the college is her faithful charting human progress, and the glory 
of the church is in the wisdom with which she interprets and ap- 
plies. The stagnant college means a stagnant church, and a 
stagnant church means ultimate death. Many fields invite the 
progressive church to enter. The enlarging social and recreational 
activity incident to increasing leisure will force the church to enter 
these fields so that it may channel the activities of youth in forms 
of social and recreational life that will build character. Has the 
church not permitted many of these activities to fall into the 
hands of selfish commercialized agencies? Has this not robbed 
the church of great arms of power that it could be wielding in the 
life of its youth? 











THE THEATRE IN AMERICAN CULTURE* 


DIXON RYAN FOX 
PRESIDENT OF UNION COLLEGE 


FoR A long time our stage borrowed English acting talent, as it 
likewise borrowed English plays. Our theatre bore a provin- 
cial, a colonial relationship to the great center of London. Our 
first comedy, ‘‘The Contrast,’’ in 1787 assumed a merit in that 
not only its authorship but its scene was native. Our second 
comedy was the work of William Dunlap, a young Jerseyman who 
had gone to London to study painting but visits to Sheridan’s 
theatre and others confirmed his love of the drama. His play 
‘‘The Father,’’ was produced in New York in 1789. It was thor- 
oughly American in spirit. Like ‘‘The Contrast’’ it jibed at 
American imitation of British foppery. The first stage Yankee 
and the Indian were soon to provide local color. The playwrights 
who created them, however reaped little but creative joy as their 
reward. Most of the plays by American pens were adaptations 
of foreign tragedies. Yet there was a yeasty national aspiration 
that would not be denied, and by the first years of the nineteenth 
century authenic literary power, distinguished by imagination, 
had displayed itself, especially in New York, and more par- 
ticularly in Washington Irving. Trying his practiced hand on the 
honest and indigenous supernatural tradition in the Hudson hills, 
he brought the legend of Carl the Shepherd from the Hartz moun- 
tains to the Catskills, and so penetrated it with the essence of the 
place that no spirits have ever seemed more at home in any 
region of the earth than the silent ghosts of Hendrick Hudson and 
his crew. Rip Van Winkle promptly became the favorite Ameri- 
can story and has remained so since. Nothing could be more 
natural, indeed inevitable, than that it should find its way into 
acted drama, and so it did. Joseph Jefferson in 1865 developed it 
into the four act play and kept improving it as he interpreted it 
to his fellow countrymen, until he gave it some of the qualities of 
agreat play. Jefferson played the réle of Rip for two score years, 
a record which will probably stand unique in our theatrical history 
* Condensed from an address before the New York State Historical 
Association. 
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forever. He is not to be remembered solely for that, however. In 
1867 he introduced what was called a combination, a company or- 
ganized to present one play and travel with it—in other words, 
the road show. ‘‘The vast continent of America, with its wonder- 
ful and progressive cities thousands of miles apart, seems to have 
demanded the establishment of this important institution,’’ said 
Jefferson. i a ae i- 3 i . ; 

There is need of appreciating the process whereby the vigorous 
American legend has been produced. It is well, indeed essential, 
for Americans to realize that it has a deep and rich tradition 
which gives meaning and dignity to its present life, and invests 
the gracious landscape of many sections of our country with 
enduring charm. 

On every hand we are told that the stage is languishing, that 
its necessary audience has been diverted to other forms of collec- 
tive emotional experience, especially to the talking picture. If this 
is true, we feel it is a temporary trouble of confusion. The two 
arts have different techniques, different traditions and different 
possibilities of achievement. So soon as this is realized the stage 
drama will be in no more danger from the talking picture than 
from concert music, from athletic spectacles or any other social 
interest, or from the radio voice or the printed book regis- 
tering upon the individual mind. At the play the audience reacts 
by sympathy ; by a response almost telepathic it warms or cools the 
ardor of the players. By this mysterious assurance, breaking now 
and then into demonstrations, it guides the artistry of those who 
seek to reproduce for it significant and intense experience. 

If this be understood, the theatre remains indispensable. But to 
understand it one must see plays, great plays well produced. To 
understand the stage arts and their possibilities of social useful- 
ness one must study them. To provide these opportunities Union 
College organized on the campus last summer the Mohawk Drama 
Festival and Institute of the Theatre and will continue them again 
this summer. 





SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY last fall leased one of the city’s 
largest downtown theaters as a home for its dramatic department, 
for legitimate touring attractions, for films, and for children’s 
theater productions. Professor Sawyer Falk, head of the School 
of Public Speech and Dramatic Art believes that saving the 
American theater is ‘‘a social problem, and not one in the realm 
of ‘big business.’ ’’ 











NORTH CAROLINA INTERCOLLEGIATE DRAMATIC 
FESTIVAL FOR NEGROES 


DAVID D. JONES 
PRESIDENT OF BENNETT COLLEGE 


THE DEPARTMENT OF DRAMATICS at Bennett College, 

North Carolina, last year through its Little Theater Guild 
extended invitations to all the Negro colleges in the state to par- 
ticipate in a state-wide dramatic tournament. It was felt that 
there should be greater emphasis placed upon the recognition of 
the Negro’s dramatic ability. The purpose of this event was to 
stimulate a genuine enthusiasm for dramatic art in the Negro 
colleges. 

Nine colleges signified their intention of entering dramatic 
organizations by registering with the sponsoring agencies, and on 
April 16 the first state-wide dramatic tournament was held at 
Bennett College. These colleges were invited to enter one pro- 
duction. The plays were judged by an impartial committee 
picked from various colleges throughout the state, and various 
awards were made. The first award was granted for all-round 
excellence in the presentation. Several other awards were made 
for individual performances. 

The first award was made to North Carolina College for its 
presentation of ‘‘The Dreamy Kid.’’ Among the plays entered 
were two on Negro life by Paul Green—‘‘The Man Who Died at 
Twelve O’Clock’’ and ‘‘No ’Count Boy.’’ 

It is believed that this first attempt at a collegiate dramatic 
tournament has been invaluable in fostering a greater apprecia- 
tion for dramatic art in the high schools and colleges in the state. 
Since this time, tournaments for high school students have been 
held in various sections of the state and the second collegiate 
dramatic tournament has been held. Out of these tournaments 
has grown a state-wide organization which is doing a fine job not 
only in fostering dramatics, but in bringing about a better spirit 
of cooperation between educational institutions in the state. 

The participating colleges were: North Carolina College for 
Negroes, Agricultural and Technical College, St. Augustine Col- 
lege, Livingstone College, Elizabeth City State Normal College, 
Barber-Scotia College, Shaw University, Kittrell College, Palmer 
Memorial Institute, and Bennett College. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


(CHARLES WINTER-WOOD, understudy and successor to 

Richard B. Harrison in the réle of ‘‘De Lawd’’ in Green 
Pastures, began his duties as dramatic coach at Bennett College, 
January 1. He is a graduate of Beloit College and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and also studied at Columbia on a scholarship 
from the General Education Board. 


ILL H. HAYS in his annual report to the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America, just issued, says: 
‘Conclusions reached by competent critics and by commentators 
of the leading organs of the press in all parts of the country are 
to the effect that ‘there is more intellectual distinction in the 
movies than ever before’; that ‘the screen has translated into cel- 
luloid drama the greatest number of established classics in the 
history of motion pictures’; that ‘the new productions have ex- 
ceeded in quality the most optimistic hopes’; that ‘pictures of 
historical significance are ever on the increase’; that ‘the screen 
has shown its ability to portray the highest concepts of the human 
mind’; that ‘pictures are finer, more interesting, more entertain- 
ing and more educational than ever before’; that ‘honest and 
compelling themes are predominating in the outstanding pic- 
tures’; that ‘more meaning and dignity has been lent to the 
screen’; and that the industry is performing ‘a great experiment 
that will help to determine whether the screen is the universal 
entertainment medium for the expression of the highest forms of 


? 99 


art and drama’. 


A D. H. KAPLAN, professor of economics and social studies 

* at the University of Denver, has been granted a temporary 
leave of absence to accept a position with the national government 
as Director of Living Costs and Consumption in Urban Centers 
in the Department of Labor. 


ETTY WELT and Eleanor Eiseman, seniors, were in charge 
of a conference at Vassar College which early in April dis- 
cussed the causes, treatment, and prevention of crime. Among 
the leaders of the discussion were Professor Karl N. Llewellyn, 
of the Columbia Law School; Dr. Sanford Bates, Director of the 
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Federal Bureau of Prisons; Austin H. McCormack, New York 
City Commissioner of Correction, and Dr. Leo Palmer, Superin- 
tendent of Wallkill Prison. 


ROBERT K. ALLEN, Editor, Old Oregon Magazine, advises 

that on January 31 the people of the State of Oregon went to 
the polls to decide among other matters whether the State Board 
of Higher Education should have the authority to ‘‘levy and 
collect’’ from the students in the institutions under its control 
‘*fees of not over $5.00 per term (there being three terms of 
approximately three months each in a school year) for the devel- 
opment and promotion of recreational and cultural student activ- 
ities ; the funds so collected to be administered by such organiza- 
tions as the Board may designate.’’ The outcome was an 
approximate three to one ‘‘No’’ vote. 


MERLE MIDDLETOWN ODGERS, Dean of the College of 

Liberal Arts for Women of the University of Pennsylvania, 
has been elected president of Girard College to sueceed Cheesman 
A. Herrick. Established under the will of Stephen Girard, the 
college was opened on January 1, 1848. It is open to fatherless 
boys and consists of a junior school, middle school and high 
school, covering eleven years. Boys are admitted as young as six 
years. The $6,000,000 estate left by Girard has grown to about 
$80,000,000 in value. 


IR JAMES IRVINE, Principal of the University of St. An- 
drews, Aberdeen, Scotland, addressing a college group on this 
side of the Atlentic recently, took occasion to express cordial 
endorsement of the small resident college, or ‘‘house’’ in which a 
limited number of men, with sympathetic faculty advisers, live 
and dine together. He particularly stressed two significant 
values derived from such intimate fellowship of students with 
other students and with the faculty, first, the cultivation of a 
disciplined freedom; and second, the preservation of ideals and 
aspirations. ‘‘This small, compact social unit makes for warm 
friendships and frank man-to-man discussions,’’ he said, which 
recalls and confirms the statement of Dean Hawkes in his latest 
annual report as Dean of Columbia College: ‘‘Believing, as we 
do, that the ‘whole man’ is admitted to college and that we have 
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a responsibility for his education in body, in character, and on 
the social side, as well as on the intellectual, it is shirking a 
good share of that responsibility to regard our job as done when 
he has passed his examinations. Any college is more successful 
in the comparatively easy enterprise of training the mind of its 
students than it can hope to be in these other directions. Only 
by insistence on a sufficiently long period of residence to give the 
other aspects of the individual a considerable period of exposure 
to the educative influences of the college, can we hope to do our 
share in helping to educate well-rounded men. There ought to 
be some value in several years of going to college. If there is 
not, then let us sink to the level of an examining bureau and give 
up all the rest of our ambition as an educational institution. In 
the professional schools and in the graduate schools the situation 
is entirely different. But in the liberal arts college, dealing as it 
does with the baffling complexities of the late adolescent period, 
the passing of courses is not everything.’’ 


PRESIDENT SILLS of Bowdoin College, in closing his latest 

annual report to the trustees, says: ‘‘In reviewing the year 
as a whole I should like to mention the increased activity of the 
undergraduate political forum, the excellence of the college 
papers, the foundation of a rifle club, the revival of interest in 
debating, the fact that more Greek was read in and out of class 
by more and better students than for at least a quarter of a cen- 
tury, the purchase of a tract of land to preserve intact the hold- 
ings of the college, and the gift for an ornithological station under 
the direction of the department of biology.’’ 


HAT interest in the classics has not wholly waned elsewhere 
is evidenced by the fact that for the second time the Greek 
department at Wellesley, with the cooperation of the art depart- 
ment, gave out of doors last year the Electra of Sophocles in the 
original. ‘‘This,’’ President Pendleton remarked, ‘‘was a genu- 
ine triumph for a department which is small in numbers.”’ 
Undergraduate members of the College Classical Club at Har- 
vard presented in Latin Plautus’s Mostellaria as one of the stu- 
dent activities in the Tercentenary Celebration. The play was 
given three evenings, April 17, 18 and 19, so great was the in- 
terest manifested by students and teachers in Latin classes in the 
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schools and colleges of New England as well as by members of 
the University. The production at Harvard was unique in that 
it was the first time in two thousand years that this farce, the 
early ancestor of modern comedies, featuring the prodigal son 
and his irate father, was enacted as ancient Athenians and Ro- 
mans saw it. Interest in the classics has remained strong at 
Harvard and Mostellaria was the third ancient play given by the 
Undergraduate Classical Club in six years. 

The annual Greek Games—a combination tournament embrac- 
ing contests in physical skill, the dance, choral reading, poetry 
and music—are an outstanding event of the college year at Bar- 
nard. Fordham University has an enthusiastic and competent 
classical department, whose distinguished achievements have been 
noted frequently in the BULLETIN. 


R. WALTER J. MATHERLY, in describing the achieve- 

ments of the first half year of the General College at the 

University of Florida, calls attention to certain features of its 
administration that are of special interest. 

Under the old plan freshmen who failed in fifty per cent or 
more of their work during the first semester were dropped. This 
policy has been changed as a part of the program of the General 
College. Mr. Matherly says: 


We hold that one semester is not sufficient time for stu- 
dents to adjust themselves to university surroundings and to 
demonstrate their capacities to profit by a university educa- 
tion. To flunk them out of the university at the end of the 
first semester—especially those who are trying or who are 
maladjusted in one way or another-—and to send them home 
as failures with all the social stigma attached thereto is bad 
for the university as well as for the students. We therefore 
have postponed final determination of the scholastic standing 
of students in the General College together with the action to 
be taken in case of failures until the end of the year. 


In place of the usual report cards, twice during the year—in 
December and in March—a check-up on each student’s progress 
in each course is made by means of a newly devised student- 
instructor evaluation sheet. The student and instructor together 
check a copy of this sheet which, with a brief report, is sent to 
parents or guardians. While this sheet gives valuable and in- 
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dicative information concerning the student’s progress, it is non- 
committal as to his likelihood of passing or failing the compre- 
hensive examinations. Nine of the thirteen items are designed 
to ascertain the student’s attitude, industry, application and diffi- 
eulties and are filled out by the student. Others are answered 
by the instructor in the presence of the student and deal with 
attendance, comments on written or other work, and his final esti- 
mate of the student’s progress. 


EAN C. MILDRED THOMPSON, of Vassar College, writes 
in discriminating vein concerning the comprehensive exami- 
nation: ‘‘Unless the comprehensive examination is something 
more than a mere factual summary, which might be prepared 
for by intensive cramming, I see it as a detriment more than an 
aid to good study. So far as I can gather from books and articles 
on the subject and from reports from associates in other colleges, 
the best element in the comprehensive examination requirement 
is the kind of instruction it engenders. The comprehensive ex- 
amination may be useless, except for very few students, unless 
it is accompanied by a degree of tutorial direction to enable the 
student to relate work from among the various courses she is 
following, and to fill in by directed reading some of the impor- 
tant subject matter of her field which she has not been able to 
cover in course. The development of good habits of study, the 
acquirement of more and more power of self-direction, and a 
constantly increasing desire to know—these are objectives which 
the comprehensive examination may attain, in part at least, if 
used wisely by both student and instructor.’’ 


C. EELLS, Editor of The Junior College Journal, gives the 
following interesting facts regarding the ‘‘typical’’ library 
of the junior college in the United States: it is housed and admin- 
istered in connection with the local high-school library ; occupies 
a fireproof building; is open 49 hours a week; has accommoda- 
tions for seating 73 readers; contains 744 feet of shelving; has 
5,618 books and space for 2,264 additional volumes; has an an- 
nual budget of $1,853, or 7.7 per cent of the total institutional 
budget, or $8.29 per student enrolled; has annual accessions of 
320 volumes; receives 39 current periodicals; and is in charge of 
a full-time librarian with considerable library school training. 
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The median enrolment in this ‘‘typical’’ junior college is 167 
students. The figures are derived from preliminary analysis of 
288 replies received by the Carnegie Advisory Group on Junior 
College Libraries. 


[I FAN H. E. STONE of the West Virginia University reports 

that time budget sheets, money budget forms, personality 
rating cards, self-analysis forms concerning causes of low grades 
and failure and leaflets on many careers for which the University 
offers preparation are supplied to all freshmen men during the 
Weekly Guidance Conferences conducted during the first semes- 
ter by the Dean of Men in cooperation with ‘‘Sphinx,’’ honorary 
senior men’s society and faculty and student leaders. 


A CONFERENCE of deans of Catholic Colleges for Women in 

the Middle States area met at the College of Mount Saint 
Vincent, New York, on December 27th and 28th. Representa- 
tives from sixteen colleges in that area attended the conference, 
which was presided over by Sister Josephine Rosaire, Dean of 
the College of Mount Saint Vincent. At two daily sessions, 
problems of common interest were discussed, with such profit to 
all present that it was voted to hold such conferences biennially 
in the future. 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, Notre Dame, Indiana, has reorgan- 
ized its freshman English course on the basic principles of 
the Trivium, correlating the principles of logical thinking, gram- 
matical equivalents, and rhetorical effectiveness of expression. 
This study begins with the word itself and extends through prac- 
tices in simple narrative, such as autobiography, followed by the 
short story, description, principles and practices of versification. 
In developing this program the College has worked with Pro- 
fessor Mortimer Adler at the University of Chicago, who is 
engaged upon a like project with a small group there. 

This year, a course in nursing education has been introduced 
into the curriculum, a combined academic and basic professional 
course, leading to a diploma in nursing and a Bachelor of Science 
degree, and a combined academic and advanced professional 
course, leading to the Bachelor of Science degree. This program 
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is carried on under the supervision of the state and in collabora- 
tion with the hospitals in the state. 


THE DEAN’S LIST or Honor Roll announced at both Yale 

and Princeton in March indicates increasing interest in schol- 
arly performance. More than 21 per cent of all students in the 
undergraduate schools at Yale are on the Dean’s List, a list made 
up of students who have attained a general average of 80 per 
cent or more in their studies. These students are not limited to 
the regular allowance of ‘‘cuts’’ but are allowed to regulate their 
own attendance; the statistics show, however, that 80 per cent 
of them take less than the number of cuts ordinarily allowed, 
and of the remaining 20 per cent a negligible number fail to 
attend classes regularly. The registrar’s report at Princeton 
shows a gain from 25.5 to 25.6 in the percentage of the under- 
graduate body attaining the honor roll. The seniors led with 
194, the sophomores 132, the freshmen and juniors with 120 and 
118 honor students, respectively. 


cMINNVILLE COLLEGE announces that arrangements com- 
pleted with the Oregon Mutual Life Insurance Company 
provide for pensioning men staff members beginning at age 65 
and women staff members at age 60. The plan provides for re- 
tirement at earlier ages under certain conditions. Under the 
plan, the employee will contribute 5 per cent of his monthly sal- 
ary, and the college will contribute 2 per cent. The contribu- 
tions accumulated with the insurance company will draw inter- 
est and are guaranteed by the company. Employees may use 
either of two plans: one a straight pension; the other, a pension, 
with an insurance feature under which the staff member’s family 
is protected. Immediately eligible for the plan are those who 
have been with the college three years or longer. Others will 
become eligible when they have completed three years’ service. 


OUCHER COLLEGE has recently published a new Alumnae 
Directory listing 4,579 graduates since 1892. Contrary to 
popular belief, statistics here indicate that graduates of women’s 
colleges marry and stay married. Of the total number 3.82 per 
cent have died, 53.11 per cent have married, and only .93 per 
cent have been divorced. The number in each class who marry 
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is showing a gradual increase. Classes up to 1912 have, in gen- 
eral, a percentage of married members lower than the 60 per 
cent median. But though out of college only five and six years 
—years of depression—41 per cent of the class of 1930 and 48 
per cent of the class of 1929 have already established homes. 
President Robertson comments: ‘‘ The curriculum which includes 
biology, physiology and hygiene, psychology, and, in sociology 
the first course in ‘‘The Family”’ offered in an American college, 
has helped Goucher women to understand themselves and their 
relations with other people. The new Goucher program gives 
even greater emphasis to this as one of the objectives of general 
education—‘the establishment of satisfying relations with indi- 
viduals and with groups.’ ”’ 


IRAM COLLEGE is encouraging individual study and wiser 
use of leisure time by permitting students who meet certain 
qualifications to obtain credit by examination, without a period 
of class attendance, for certain courses. This privilege is ex- 
tended only to regularly enrolled students who are of Alpha 
ranking (an average of at least 2.5 for two consecutive semes- 
ters) ; other students not registered for a full schedule; and those 
who wish to establish college credit for post-graduate high-school 
work when not needed for college entrance. Any course in the 
catalogue may be credited in this way if it lends itself to private 
study and if the instructor is willing for credit to be so estab- 
lished. Other work in the same department must have been taken 
before credit by examination is validated for final credit toward 
a degree. Work must be completed and the examination taken 
within one year. 


HE MARY REED LIBRARY at the University of Denver 

has received a gift of $25,000 from an anonymous donor for 

the purpose of opening the Renaissance Room, planned when the 

building was erected, especially for a leisure time reading room. 

The money is to be used to buy new books and to pay a trained 

librarian, who will be in charge of the room and also will act as 
readers’ adviser. 


HARVARD undergraduates in engineering have all been regis- 
tered in Harvard College this year, where there is ample 
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opportunity to obtain breadth of education as well as thorough 
grounding in mathematics and the basic sciences. The Harvard 
Graduate School of Engineering opened last fall on a strictly 
graduate basis, with eighty-eight students from twenty-three 
states and eleven foreign countries. A college degree is required 
for admission, in order to avoid the narrow education often 
encountered in this field and to afford a breadth of outlook com- 
parable to that of graduate students of law and medicine. 


T MASSACHUSETTS STATE COLLEGE the outstanding 
event of the year, as reported to the trustees by President 
Hugh P. Baker, is the increase in cultural emphasis. He notes 
‘that there is more and better music on the campus, monthly 
art exhibits are made available to students, and there is a keener 
interest in the spiritual welfare of the student body.’’ Broaden- 
ing of opportunity for music appreciation is reflected in the 
appointment of the first full-time instructor in music and the 
innovation of courses in harmony and in the history and evolu- 
tion of music. The donation by the Carnegie Corporation of 
generous music equipment and a library of more than 800 phono- 
graph records embracing vocal, choral and instrumental selec- 
tions from many nations was the backbone of the new emphasis 
in this field. Among extra-curricular events were the formation 
of a college choir for vesper services, strengthening of the glee 
club, band and orchestra and a winter series of more than twenty 
concerts and musicales. Mention is also made of the library: 
‘‘Impressive in its effect upon the cultural level of the student 
body was the completion last summer of the Goodell Library, 
a completely equipped building which makes available for the 
first time a true intellectual center for student scholarship.’’ 
Enrollment in the four-year course at the College has increased 
80 per cent since 1930. The present enrolment is 1,064, of whom 
298 are women. 


ORNELL UNIVERSITY alumni are endeavoring to establish 
at the University a memorial to commemorate the distin- 
guished service of the late Professor De Garmo both to Cornell 
and to American education. A special committee to prosecute 
the project is headed by the Honorable Jacob Gould Schurman, 
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former president of Cornell University and subsequently United 
States ambassador to China and Germany. 

Charles De Garmo and Cornell are linked inseparably in the 
history of American education. While the Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity and Swarthmore College share in this fame, yet Dr. 
De Garmo reached the full measure of his contribution to edu- 
cation on the Cornell campus. Leaving a distinguished career 
as a college president, he went to Ithaca in September, 1898, to 
build a department of education. He continued to serve this 
institution until his retirement in 1914 and kept in close touch 
with the campus until his death. His last lecture at Cornell was 
before a class in Administration in the summer of 1932 at the 
age of eighty-three. 

The memorial will take the form of a special book fund to be 
known as the De Garmo Memorial Book Fund, the income of 
which will be used for the purchase of books in the professional 
field of education. 


HE SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY CONFERENCE, with the 

announced purpose of raising standards of senior college and 
graduate work and encouraging work toward higher degrees, 
has been recently organized by thirty-three leading universities 
and colleges holding membership in the Southern Association. 
Additional institutions may be admitted to membership only 
upon the approval of the entire existing membership. It is 
sought by this method to hold the standards of the group above 
the minimum requirements for accredited schools, irrespective 
of the actions of the older and larger Association, in which the 
normal and secondary schools are the more numerous. Compos- 
ing the Conference are Emory, Vanderbilt, University of North 
Carolina, University of the South, University of Mississippi, 
Washington and Lee, Duke, University of Alabama, Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College, Tulane, University of Virginia, Ran- 
dolph-Macon College, Centre, Agnes Scott, University of Georgia, 
Richmond University, University of Chattanooga, Millsaps Col- 
lege, University of Florida, Rice, Florida State College for 
Women, University of Kentucky, College of Charleston, Univer- 
sity of South Carolina, Davidson College, Wofford College, Mis- 
sissippi State College for Women, Southern Methodist Univer- 
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sity, Birmingham-Southern College, Texas Christian University, 
Alabama College, University of Tennessee, University of Texas. 


THE CLAREMONT COLLEGES, a corporate body, has 
issued in most attractive form a booklet entitled Three 
Anniversaries. A brief account is given of the distinguished 
service of President James Arnold Blaisdell for a period of 
twenty-five years at Claremont, of the progress of Scripps Col- 
lege during the first ten years of its history, and of the develop- 
ment of Claremont Colleges since 1925. 
The remarkable career of President Blaisdell is summarized 
in three sentences: 


All that has been characteristic of his relationship to edu- 
cation has been typical of his influence upon the religious 
and secular life of Southern California as a whole, for 
although devoted without stint to his primary responsibility 
in building colleges, his interest in the general public good 
has expressed itself in countless directions. His great devo- 
tion has been to humanity and his special horizon this new 
world of the Pacific. With imagination, modesty, freedom, 
tolerance, and good will he has stood as a living interpreter 
of the best that civilization knows. 


GENERAL EXAMINATION has been formulated at the 
Claremont Colleges which is required of all students work- 
ing either for a teacher’s certificate or a master’s degree. By the 
organization of the Claremont Colleges and the requirement of 
the State of California, the work for the teacher’s certificate in 
secondary education is done exclusively on a graduate basis. 
The candidates for the teacher’s certificate, in addition to meet- 
ing satisfactorily the requirements of the various courses taken, 
must pass the independent general examination. This devotes 
itself to the history of education, secondary education, adminis- 
tration, literature, measurement, statistics, and educational 
psychology. 


THE EARLHAM POST presents the following facts relative 

to the fifty-nine men graduates of Earlham College who are 
listed in the current edition of Who’s Who. The number listed 
is 5.92 per cent of the total living men graduates of the college. 
The banner class up to this time is the Class of ’96, with a total 
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of 284 per cent of its men listed in Who’s Who. Only four insti- 
tutions in the country have a larger percentage than has Earl- 
ham, of men graduates in Who’s Who, according to a study made 
a few years ago by Donald B. Prentice and W. B. Kunkel of 
Lafayette College. These are Hampden-Sydney, Amherst, Har- 
vard and Wesleyan (Conn.) in the order named. 

Approximately 11 per cent of the total men graduates of 
Earlham, without reference in this case to the time of gradua- 
tion, are headed for one or another of the three publications— 
American Men of Science, Leaders in Education, and Who’s 
Who in America. 

More than 15 per cent of the entire group of Earlham gradu- 
ates, including women, are preparing for membership in one 
capacity or another on the faculties of colleges or universities. 

In general, about 5 per cent of college graduates enter the 
field of college teaching, compared to Earlham’s 15 per cent. 

It is significant that an average of 214 per cent of Earlham 
graduates of the past five years have gone on into graduate 
study. 


K EXTUCKY STATE INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE dedicated a 

new boy’s dormitory, costing $130,000, on October 20. Vir- 
ginia State College dedicated three new buildings on January 
24: the Daniel H. Williams Men’s Dormitory, the Charles J. 
Daniel Gymnasium, and the George Owens Agricultural 
Building. 


.) OHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY will sponsor an Institute 

on Contemporary Problems of the Negro, April 23-25. 
Scholars in the respective fields will discuss problems of eco- 
nomics, sociology, labor, politics and education as they affect the 
Negro at present. Each speaker will present one formal paper 
and in addition will hold classroom seminars in which students 
and guests of the Institute will participate. 


PAINE COLLEGE, Augusta, Georgia, has developed several 

experiments of an interracial character that are outstanding. 
During American Education Week last fall there was an ex- 
change of programs between Paine College and the Junior Col- 
lege (white) of Augusta. The orchestra and glee club of the 
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Junior College gave a program at Paine during the regular 
chapel period while the Paine College quartet rendered a pro- 
gram at the Junior College at the regular chapel hour. Both 
programs were enthusiastically received. Later a conference 
on economic and social questions of the present day was arranged 
at the College, which was interracial both from the standpoint 
of students attending and leaders responsible for the program. 
Students were present from the following institutions: Allen 
University, Columbia, S. C.; Gammon Theological Seminary, 
Clark University, and Emory University of Atlanta, Ga.; Wes- 
leyan College, Macon, Ga., the University of Georgia, Athens, 
and the Junior College of Augusta. 


‘TEMPLE UNIVERSITY has organized an advisory board of 

100 prominent persons selected from important business, 
religious and racial interests of Philadelphia and its environs, 
to be known as the Associates of Temple University and to serve 
as the ‘‘eyes and ears’’ of the institution throughout the entire 
economic and social structure of the community. President 
Beury at a ‘‘Progress Dinner’’ marking the close of the tenth 
year of his administration, emphasized the basic ideal of the Uni- 
versity as community service, and said: ‘‘ We are now asking you 
to help us carry this policy a step further than has ever before 
been taken. We are asking you, as representatives of the various 
interests to keep us informed of your practical problems ; to sug- 
gest any needs which may arise that we may be able to meet; 
and to advise us as to which needs you think have become non- 
existent.’’ 


[LUITERACY is being weeded out of the Civilian Conservation 

Corps. Howard W. Oxley reports that during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1935, a total of 4,339 men who entered the CCC 
camps illiterate had been taught to read and write. Approxi- 
mately 96 per cent of the illiterate men were born in the United 
States; more than half of them came from rural communities, 
about a third from small towns and the remainder from large 
cities; 78 per cent were under twenty-five years of age; 5 per 
cent between twenty-six and thirty-five, and 16 per cent were 
over thirty-five. Sing Sing Prison has reported that within one 
year 36 college educated men were committed there, and 161 law- 
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breakers who were illiterate. Four hundred and nineteen of the 
new prisoners admitted in a year had received an eighth-grade 
elementary school education. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA recently observed 

the fortieth anniversary of the dedication of Houston Hall, 
the first student union building in the United States. Eight 
undergraduate organizations have their permanent headquarters 
in the building and nearly fifty others hold their meetings there. 
Last year alone more than 1,600 lectures, club meetings, dances, 
dramatic productions, luncheons and other events contributing 
to the intellectual and social life of the student body were con- 
ducted in the building, while the reading room, lounging and 
game rooms were in constant demand. It is estimated that an 
average of 6,500 students pass through its doors daily while the 
University is in session. This year an innovation in the form 
of an afternoon coffee hour, at which coffee and chocolate are 
served to students, has further increased the Hall’s popularity. 
An average of 100 students daily, together with faculty members 
and their wives—the latter serving as hostesses—have attended 
the coffee hours, which are credited with having done much to 
promote closer relationships between the undergraduates and 
faculties. Houston Hall is governed by a board of fifteen, ten of 
whom are students. 


HE WELLESLEY WAY. ‘‘Although Wellesley College 
does not give academic credit, as do some of the newer and 
more ‘progressive’ institutions, for such extra-curriculum ac- 
tivities as those of the choir, orchestra, dramatic association, de- 
partmental clubs, the Shakespeare Society, the debating society, 
etc., etc., yet there is a wide spread, energetic and varied interest 
among the students in activities of this sort. Classroom interest 
in music, art, drama, political and economic discussion, etc., ex- 
tends very naturally to, and expresses itself with more or less 
directness in, extra-curricular projects of all kinds, some under 
some sort of faculty supervision, others entirely directed by stu- 
dents. ... This is, itself, a healthy and encouraging sign.’’— 
Report of the Dean of the College. 
‘‘The life in our dormitories has been enriched through the 
entertainment of many guests and their potential usefulness has 
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been increased in the development of the house libraries. ... In 
cooperation with the Alumnae Association our houses have enter- 
tained 388 guests from secondary schools during the year. Stu- 
dents increasingly entertain members of the faculty at dormitory 
tables rather than in village restaurants. In several houses the 
faculty visitor has come regularly each week. This association is 
proving of great value to the students. The Heads of Houses 
have also served as hostesses at Green Hall on Sunday after- 
noons, receiving as many as fifty guests on several such occasions. 

‘‘There is evidence that students seem to be learning again to 
enjoy recreations closely connected with the College. A large 
number have participated in the weekends planned under the 
auspices of the Outing Club in the nearby countryside. The Col- 
lege provides these parties with simple picnic supplies so that 
very little expense need be incurred by the individual student. 
Groups of from five to forty students have visited Monadnock, 
Blue Hill, New Hampshire skiing resorts and other camps. We 
welcome all such indications of concentration of interest in cam- 
pus affairs and of fuller participation in the privilege of college 
life.’’—Report of the Dean of Residence. 





A Peace Institute for college and university students will be 
held in Oberlin, Ohio, June 12-25. The Institute is sponsored 
by the following institutions, in cooperation with the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace: The University of Akron, 
Baldwin Wallace College, Case School of Applied Science, the 
College of Wooster, Denison University, Hiram College, Oberlin 
College, Ohio Wesleyan University, the University of Toledo. 
There will be three regular courses each meeting daily for an 
hour’s lecture and half hour’s discussion, led by the heads of the 
Departments of Political Science and Economics at Oberlin, and 
by Profesor Quincy Wright of the University of Chicago. In 
addition, there will be addresses by prominent men who are work- 
ing in the field of peace. The fee for each student will be $20.00, 
covering tuition, board, use of the library and recreational facili- 
ties. Room and board are to be provided in residence halls of 
Oberlin College. Applications for registration and further in- 
quiries should be addressed to Professor Carl C. W. Nicol, Oberlin 
College, and should be accompanied by check for $1.00 which will 
be credited on the $20.00 fee. 








PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


ERASMUS, THE WORLD SPIRIT, AND THE 
MODERN MIND 


STEPHEN P. DUGGAN 
Director, INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


HE RENAISSANCE resembles the present time in being a 
turning-point in the history of humanity. The ‘‘Otherworld- 
liness’’ of the Middle Ages gave way to a concern for man in this 
life. The humanities supplanted the divinities. The humanists, 
moreover, were animated by the World Spirit for though their 
world was a narrow one there was no division in the society of 
scholars and teachers founded upon nation or race or even time, 
and the new spirit of inquiry and question found inspiration in 
the work of the ‘‘like-minded’’ Greek as well as in the work of 
the scholars of the then modern world. Their emphasis was upon 
individuality as against institutional control whether of the guild, 
the monastery or the university, in which mere enrollment as- 
sured a person his rights. The old Athenian stress upon personal 
worth and excellence was revived and the modern mind was 
ushered in. 

Down to the World War the Spirit of the Renaissance gradually 
spread throughout western civilization. But since that catas- 
trophe the attitude towards life, over large areas of the world, 
has become increasingly the reverse of that of the Renaissance. 
Personal worth and excellence have receded into the background 
as the aim of life and emphasis upon individuality is frowned 
upon. Not merely institutional control but control by the totali- 
tarian state is in the ascendancy. Every revolution since the 
World War has been predicated upon greater collectivism. Russia 
has gone the whole way, but Germany, Italy, and Japan, and to 
a lesser extent, minor countries, have followed in the wake of 
Russia. Even the democracies have not remained unaffected. In 
Great Britain legislation has been planned to bring about in- 
creased supervision of industrial life by government. The New 
Deal in the United States is our response to the Zeitgeist. A 
greater degree of state control may be expected in the United 
States, but it is to be hoped that the country’s enormous resources, 
the virility of its people and the pioneer spirit so long prevalent 
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may enable us to retain our emphasis upon personal worth and 
excellence. ‘ 

Despite the establishment of the League of Nations, it may seem 
strange to say that, comparatively speaking, there is less World 
Spirit today than at the time of the Renaissance. There is a 
difference, however, between the international spirit and the 
World Spirit. The League of Nations is a federation of national 
states whose avowed purpose is to preserve international peace, 
but whose governments are motivated almost exclusively by na- 
tional interests. And this, of course, is equally true of nations 
outside the League. Within or without the League there is no 
attempt to consider humanity as a whole. There is no World 
Spirit guiding the solutions of the problems that affect the whole 
of humanity, affect the world as a whole. There are world prob- 
lems of enormous importance. Who is considering the problem 
of the export of capital from a world standpoint with its tremen- 
dous influence upon labor, prices, and the transplantation of in- 
dustries? Practically no one. Who is devoting himself to an 
investigation as a world problem of the movement and inter- 
mingling of races, of emigration and immigration? Practically 
no one. Who is trying to solve the world question of the fair 
distribution of raw materials? Practically no one. There are 
numerous attempts at the solution of all these problems but always 
with a nationalistic bias. There does not exist a World Spirit. 

On next July 11th we shall celebrate the four hundredth anni- 
versary of the death of Erasmus (1467-1536), the greatest hu- 
manist of the Renaissance. During his long and productive life 
of seventy years he devoted his profound learning and ability to 
fight ignorance and hypocrisy everywhere, in church and state. 
He has been accused of being an apostle of expediency in the 
Reformation controversy but his attitude was determined by no 
timidity or weakness but because he hated fanaticism and de- 
manded reasonableness in an attempt to solve any human prob- 
lem. He did not produce unity but exercised an influence upon 
his day with which only that of Darwin upon the nineteenth 
century is comparable. 

Just about a hundred years ago Michael Faraday gave the Age 
of Electricity to the whole world as the result of his discovery of 
the fundamental relationship between electricity and magnetism. 
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The other day Sir William Bragg, seated at Faraday’s own desk, 
lighted an old-fashioned candle ‘‘whose light was transformed 
into a spirit flame that crossed the Atlantic in a split second and 
flooded the New York Museum of Science and Industry with the 
dazzling light of the newest lamps.’’ The scientists have proved 
the unity of the natural world. ‘‘ Albert Einstein abolished space 
and time as separate entities and forged them into a new unity 
embracing the entire cosmos.’’ 

The men of science, animated by the scientific spirit, conceive 
the natural world as an entity, but no one conceives the popula- 
tion of the world, or this portion of it, humanity, as an entity. 
To do so requires the existence of a World Spirit and alas! the 
World Spirit does not exist. Is it too much to hope that some 
day someone animated by that spirit, seated possibly in Erasmus’ 
chair and writing at Erasmus’ desk may so advance the solution 
of one of humanity’s problems as to convince humanity itself of 
its own unity? And if the complexity of such a world problem 
is too great to expect a solution by an individual, is it too much 
to hope for a solution by a group even made up of different 
nationals but really animated by the World Spirit? 





EDUCATION IS THE ANSWER* 
NEWTON D. BAKER 


T IS EXTREMELY difficult to govern a democracy under any 
circumstances. When a country governed by a despot wants 
to change its policy, the only person who has to be educated to the 
change is the despot. When he makes up his mind, the public 
mind is made up. But in dealing with a democracy, the problem 
of every step forward is that of educating an effective majority 
of the entire electorate to change their minds. 

We have been living in the United States by a rather material- 
istic philosophy and I ask myself sometimes what its ideals are. 
Surely there must be something higher to aim at than that every 
individual shall ride around in a high-powered car over a perfect 
road at a speed of sixty miles an hour with no place to go and 
nothing to do when he gets there. We have had the experience 

* Used by permission of the Journal of Adult Education as condensed in 
the Reader’s Digest. 
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of developing a materialistic philosophy, and having been more or 
less caught up in the backwash of our own wave of prosperity, we 
have been carried rather far out to sea. We are at a place now, 
I think, when ideals are going to be demanded of us as a people. 
We are going to demand them of ourselves. We are going to 
realize not only that our own social and political institutions need 
overhauling, but that our international relations will have to be 
put upon a sounder basis, and upon a somewhat more generous 
basis. I am inclined to think that the United States realizes 
that it cannot continue to be a mere bump on the international 
log ; that it must play its part—a part of leadership—in the main- 
tenance of peace. 

This program will probably require that the public mind in 
America be frequently re-educated. It will certainly acquire the 
sacrifice of some prejudices that many of us hold dear and cherish 
very deeply. If, however, we are to study the economic problems 
of the future dispassionately; if we are not to have a purely 
materialistic ideal ; if the fruits of our material achievements are 
to be cultural blessings to us; if we are envisioning a world in 
which it is safe for America to be and in which she can be at her 
best; then it seems to me that we must continue the process of 
education indefinitely. We must aim at every adult person in 
this country an education that he cannot escape, and that, when 
it has found its mark and hit him, will drive him from his reliance 
on passion and prejudice and make him a citizen of the Greek 
kind. I think it was Pericles who said, ‘‘ We Greeks differ from 
other peoples of the world in this; that we do not merely hold a 
man who abstains from public affairs as idle, we hold him use- 
less.’? Today a man who abstains from taking a high stand on 
public questions is not merely useless but dangerous. 





[N THESE troublous times we must not underestimate the sig- 

nificance of educated personalities. Issues fixing the destiny 
of the race crystallize about leaders. And leadership is an 
attribute of personality which science has not as yet been able to 
manufacture. Only education working upon the gifted indi- 
vidual can produce it.—Harold Willis Dodds, Princeton Unwer- 
sity. 





MIND IN A DYNAMIC WORLD 
ALVIN JOHNSON 


E CANNOT all be noble Romans, but we can set about pro- 
viding ourselves with real minds, minds stable enough to 
go through life without dependence on the waxed ear. We can 
possess ourselves of minds competent to cling to the right side, 
however seductive the arguments for the wrong side. We can 
never have such minds unless we resolve, in every issue that may 
arise, to hear both sides—or, rather, all sides—calmly and fairly. 
A real mind will recognize the wrong side for what it is. More 
important still, a real mind will recognize that in a dynamic age, 
what was the wrong side once may now be the right side, and 
vice versa. 

And I wonder whether it is not the true function, the only 
really indispensable function of higher education, to develop 
such minds, or at least to set the student in the way of acquiring 
such a mind in the highly educative years that follow college. 
There is hardly any American who is not in contact with one 
or more college graduates. These graduates are, in the general 
rule, holding positions of leadership. Imagine the fortunate 
state of this country if all these million had real minds, properly 
constructed, well balanced, flexible, penetrating, quick to see the 
right side and the element of right which is usually to be found 
in the wrong side. 

If we had such a body of men and women with real minds we 
could look forward to the future development of this dynamic 
world of ours not only with confidence but with enthusiasm. 
The changes that compose the dynamic movement of today are 
on the whole in the direction of greater abundance, more power 
over brute nature and greater security against the mischances 
of life. Men can be choked with plethora, reduced to shadows 
by security, but these are not necessary consequences. They 
ean occur only when mind fails to function. 

With mind functioning adequately we shall be in a position 
to meet with practical wisdom each one of the myriad situations 
that make up the great dynamic movement of our time. We 
ean do such adapatation and reconstruction as prove from time 
to time necessary in the stage of the architect’s plans and speci- 
fications instead of in the costly stage of the wrecker’s art. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


OVERNOR WILBUR L. CROSS, former Dean of the Gradu- 
ate School, Yale University, strikes the keynote of modern 
college idealism : ‘‘A generation ago the ideal of a college educa- 
tion used to be stated as ‘the complete and harmonious develop- 
ment of all the powers of personality.’ That ideal will no longer 
do for the great majority. The time has come to revert to the 
ideal of those young men who organized our Federal Government. 
Their ideal, though perhaps unexpressed, was the realization of 
personality through service to their communities and, if oppor- 
tunity arose, to the state and to the nation. 


PRESIDENT H. E. DODDS of Princeton University points 

out one of the weak spots in the system of training for gov- 
ernment service when he says: ‘‘It is generally believed that a 
competitive examination will find a better man for a particular 
post than the patronage system will supply. Thus we find that 
examinations are held for thousands of posts and are open both 
to those within and without the service. But these tactics, which 
emphasize specialized knowledge, discourage resort to tests of 
general fitness and general educational qualifications. The con- 
sequence has been that, even by civil service reformers, the public 
service is not thought of so much as a career which one enters in 
early life and continues with reasonable promotion until retire- 
ment, but as a congeries of special occupations requiring for each 
a particular vocational equipment. We have demanded special 
fitness in candidates rather than capacity for development. Ex- 
cept for posts requiring highly technical knowledge, we have 
made little effort to coordinate our public service and our educa- 
tional system. 

‘* As a result, the young college man with a general arts degree 
has found government work closed to him as a professional career 
devoid of politics. This is one reason, apart from the abuses of 
the patronage system, why our public service has not attracted 
its fair share of the best ability of the country. We have failed 
to realize the extent to which our colleges and universities can be 
made training schools for future administrators. We have con- 
sidered a vocational equipment more important than fundamental 
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development, and have failed to provide a place and an oppor- 
tunity for the college graduate who is so frequently dressed up 
with zeal for public service but with no place to go.”’ 


M ISS ELEANOR LITTLE, FERA Administrator for Connec- 

ticut, speaking at the Connecticut College Better Citizenship 
Conference, maintained that really great teaching in any subject 
stirs to public service, and that any course may be foundational 
in preparation for public affairs: ‘‘I have been so far removed 
from academic circles that I cannot talk courses and classes. I 
ean only talk on the objective of touching the spark within the 
student which will awaken the student’s interest. I do not care 
what they are interested in, just so they come out of college with 
a live spark. I do believe that in the undergraduate days we 
cannot do much along definitely vocational lines. I doubt if any 
students are in a position to know what they want to think about. 
It is most remarkable, but there are very few people that I know 
who knew in their undergraduate days just what road they would 
follow. Itis the doing of what they do, well, which can be applied 
later on to the thing that finally catches for the vocation.’’ 


EAN VIRGINIA C. GILDERSLEEVE of Barnard College, 
in a plea for more general participation in public affairs by 
college graduates, put the matter thus: ‘‘The great thing that 
colleges ought to try to do is to give students an attitude of mind, 
a feeling of responsibility, and a feeling also that they can really 
do something about it. The great danger at the present moment 
is that everything has become so frightfully difficult that the 
young people who have been so exhilarated and anxious to do 
something . . . realizing, you see, that single-handed they cannot 
stop a world war or single-handed cannot make Congress sud- 
denly turn wise and efficient, just give up in despair. That I 
think is because they have not realized the immense value of the 
little contributions when multiplied a million times, and the con- 
tributions of other intelligent, disinterested citizens joining with 
them. Do not despair, therefore, if you feel you cannot stop the 
world war or reform Congress single-handed. Do not scorn being 
just a private in the ranks and contributing just a tiny bit to 
the great work!’’ 
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PRESIDENT JOHN S. NOLLEN of Grinnell College reports 

that the increase in college enrolment last fall was so great 
that the dormitory accommodations were found insufficient and 
four additional houses were taken over. ‘‘In this connection,”’’ 
he says, ‘‘we are trying out a new experiment, using a large 
residence that we have added to our dormitory equipment as a sort 
of laboratory in community service. The students inhabiting 
this house are selected for their interest in public affairs, and 
their interest is directed by a member of the faculty who gives 
courses in sociology and who has much time free for organizing 
the work of students in connection with various community and 
welfare organizations. The twofold purpose of this arrangement 
is to prepare students more definitely for eventual public service, 
and in any case to make them more intelligent citizens in their 
own communities.’’ 


EWIS J. VALENTINE, the New York City Police Commis- 
sioner, is authority for the statement that ‘‘crime with its by- 
products costs us twelve billion dollars a year—a truly staggering 
amount, almost impossible to comprehend. Twelve dollars for 
every minute since the birth of Christ. . . . We of the police pro- 
fession,’’ he said, ‘‘are grateful for the apparent signs of a public 
awakening. The situation is not one we cannot correct. With a 
public militantly interested—a public which will join in provid- 
ing us with up-to-date criminal laws, laws with teeth in them, 
and in addition support us, we can, in a reasonable time, curb 
the activities of the criminal and his crimes. We can weigh the 
scales of justice in favor of the people instead of as they now 
swing—in favor of the criminal.’’ 


PROFESSOR EDWARD L. THORNDIKE points out that the 

life of reason will prevail in the nation (within the limits set 
by human capacity), just as fast and far as we really wish it to 
prevail. ‘‘In the long run a nation, unless subject to severe 
external compulsion, does get as good government as it deserves, 
as good education as it really wishes, and as good thinking and 
action as it will tolerate. Nobody forces the United States to 
pay a million dollars a year to Mae West or Charlie Chaplin. We 
do it because we wish to. We could have paid a million a year 
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to Joseph Henry, the prime mover in modern electrical inven- 
tions, and to Louis Pasteur, the beginner of preventive medicine, 
if we had chosen. It is our own fault if John L. Sullivan, the 
prize fighter of Boston, had a fame far outstretching Horace 
Mann’s. Within the limits set by the capacity of the human 
species, we can have just as efficient citizenship in this democracy 
as we really crave.’’ 


PROFESSOR HARRY A. OVERSTREET of the College of 

the City of New York: ‘‘It is not altogether beyond belief 
that as the pressure of the work-day grows less, individuals will 
use part of their spare time in the service of public affairs. .. . 
There are dozens of frontier areas in political matters where the 
individual can find for himself absorbing occupation: city and 
regional planning, model housing, slum reclamation, the building 
of parkways, traffic organization, the equipping of libraries and 
museums, the reforming of legal processes, the humanizing of 
jails and prisons, the rooting out of graft in polities, the changing 
of antiquated systems of government into systems more in keeping 
with modern conditions. There can be the keenest kind of plea- 
sure in the pursuit of interests of this kind.’’ 


;{DUCATION BY RADIO suggests that freedom of speech was 
one thing when the soap box was the public forum. It is a 
totally different thing today when the press and radio carry the 
voices of both statesmen and demagogues to millions of homes 
scattered throughout the nation. Some tempering agent must be 
introduced to fortify the discrimination of listeners as they are 
exposed to possible intense pressures of emotion and prejudice. 
The press has largely solved its problem. The device of the 
editorial has become a balancewheel which does much to enable 
print to maintain its stability in the face of intemperate utter- 
ance. So long as the editorial page of a newspaper is written 
carefully, it can compensate for a great deal of relatively unre- 
strained language in the news columns. 

Neither the radio nor that other instrument of mass communi- 
cation, the motion picture, has such a stabilizer. The motion 
picture is even worse than the radio. If an individual is attacked 
in a broadcast, he can demand the opportunity to make reply 
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over the same radio facilities and for an equal amount of time. 
To a propaganda picture the individual has no possible response. 

The problem raised by Owen D. Young at Rollins College, is 
how to develop a means of handling controversial speeches on 
the air so that they can be received with confidence by the listen- 
ing public. 

This is a challenge to the entire industry—to educational as 
well as commercial broadeasters. It calls for the best thinking of 
all concerned. While it is no more fundamental than some of the 
questions about which these groups are in conflict, it offers a basis 
on which they can forget their individual differences as they 
cooperate to solve a national problem. 


VITAL matter before the colleges is education for better 
citizenship. The attractively printed Proceedings of the 
Connecticut College Conference of 1935 on ‘‘The Education of 
Women for Public Affairs,’’ edited by Professor Henry S. 
Lawrence, are an exceptionally stimulating and worth while 
contribution to this important work. The booklet, which runs to 
ninety-three pages, includes a brief statement of how the Con- 
ference originated, suggestions contributed by persons now 
active in public affairs; existing methods of education of women 
for public affairs; questions discussed; digests of three formal 
addresses by Miss Marguerite Wells, National President of the 
League of Women Voters, Washington, Miss Ruth Taylor, Com- 
missioner of Public Welfare in Westchester County, New York, 
and Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve of Barnard College; sugges- 
tions contributed by the discussions and addresses; and a brief 
summary of conclusions and disagreements. The book may be 
obtained from the College Bookstore for fifty cents. 








W Hat I greatly hope for these children (the children in the 
schools in Greenfield Village) and for children everywhere 
1s a new attitude toward life—free from the gullibility which 
thinks we can get something for nothing; free from the greed 
which thinks any permanent good can come of overreaching 
others ; and above all, expectant of change, so that when life gives 
them a jolt, they will be fully prepared to push on eagerly along 
new lines.—Henry Ford. 



















THE COLLEGE AND PEACE 
THE COLLEGE AND PEACE 


T HE COLLEGE PRESIDENT who, in chapel, looks day by 

day into the faces of his student body can hardly contemplate 
with anything less than horror the coming of a war which would 
inevitably devastate so many of those fine young men and women, 
so many of their equally fine recent predecessors. 

And the college president, since by virtue of his office he is 
under the necessity of seeing things somewhat as a whole, can 
hardly fail to be more conscious than most men of the shattering 
ruin which war brings to all those values in life for the sake of 
which the college exists. 

Certainly the consciousness that we have a special responsi- 
bility for work in the interest of peace is growing among adminis- 
trators and teachers alike; certainly Europe and Asia are both 
flaring with menace ; certainly the way of one who, in this country, 
would wisely move—and lead—toward peace, is increasingly 
difficult. 

We need adequate defense; but that need does not justify the 
militarization of our campuses in body or in spirit. 

Knowing the vital need of work for peace, we may yet deplore 
the manner in which that vital need is seized upon and manipu- 
lated by some whose general attitude tends toward frustration 
rather than toward fulfillment ; we may disagree with some whose 
attitude, though still genuine, may seem to us extreme; but the 
need remains vital even though it be at times unwisely or even 
crudely sponsored. 

At every turn we need discernment. We need to keep reason 
in control. We need thoughtful convictions and the courage 
thereof. 

The critical student need in this matter, desperately real, 
wavering this way and that, intensely felt, cries out for under- 
standing and leadership. Can we not give it?—E. H. W. 





T HAS always been assumed that individual freedom, demo- 
eratic government, reasonable opportunity for economic wel- 
fare, and reasonable security against war were part of the Ameri- 
ean birthright. It now appears that these blessings must be 
earned anew by each generation if they are to be enjoyed. 
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Individual freedom and democracy must be earned by intelli- 
gence and public spirit. Economic welfare must be secured by 
facing the laws of economics and not by trying to evade them, by 
humanizing our industrial processes in such a manner as to leave 
individual liberty which makes progress possible while at the 
same time making sure that progress shall not be entirely for the 
strong at the expense of the weak. And finally, peace must be 
secured by collective international action, translating into eco- 
nomic or even military force when necessary the pious agreements 
of pacts and treaties. 

Twenty-five years ago this country had hardly faced these prob- 
lems, and it has not solved them today. Dictatorship in one of 
our states has been stopped only by the ugly and lawless method 
of assassination—a method which has been too frequently 
resorted to in American history. 

Our national wealth is great, and our industrial prosperity has, 
for brief periods, exceeded anything known in the world. But 
security of employment for the industrial worker we have never 
had, and the brute fact of ten million unemployed today, after all 
the efforts of the present Administration, indicates how far we are 
from the solution of that problem. 

We are a peace loving people, with a great spiritual and mate- 
rial interest in the prevention of war. The ideal of international 
organization for the preservation of peace has haunted great 
thinkers in America from the time of William Penn down to the 
present. One of our presidents contributed more than any other 
single person to the organization of the League of Nations.—F’. A. 





T= HIGH functions of the League (of Nations) as originally 
designed were intended to prevent war, and when that was 
impossible to stop it. There undoubtedly are immense difficul- 
ties in the way. But difficulties are the opportunity of true 
statesmanship. What the world will hope is that such men as 
Foreign Secretary Eden of Great Britain, Flandin of France and 
President Benes of Czechoslovakia will be able to bring together 
at Geneva and elsewhere counselors of such wisdom, firmness and 
justice as to snatch from the present great confusion and appre- 
hension a plan for agreed and ordered peace.—Editorial, New 
York Times. 





BUILDING GOODWILL 


WILLIAM ORVILLE MENDENHALL, President of Whit- 

tier College, California, is chairman of an Emergency Peace 
Campaign which was launched during the month of April under 
the auspices of the American Friends Service Committee and 
will attempt over a two-year period ‘‘to mobilize the peace senti- 
ment of the nation into a force powerful enough to resist and 
relieve conditions which, it is felt, are sweeping the United States 
and the world into war and subsequent chaos.”’ 

The Rt. Honorable George Lansbury, M. P., prominent British 
Laborite, is speaking in behalf of this movement in twenty Amer- 
ican cities during the months of April and May. Many of the 
nation’s foremost peace and church leaders, including a number 
of college and university officers and teachers, are serving as 
members of the speaking teams which are touring the country 
this spring and will continue to do so during the next academic 
year. 





T Hs SUMMER, groups of young people known as Emergency 

Peace Volunteers will engage in active service in rural com- 
munities all over the country, under the auspices of the Youth 
Section of the Emergency Peace Campaign. 

They will visit these communities not to ‘‘tell’’ people what 
should be done, but to work with them in doing it. When they 
go back to their colleges and homes in the fall they leave be- 
hind them not only friends and pleasant memories, but the begin- 
nings of permanent peace organizations. 

Volunteers will be given one month’s training, beginning the 
middle of June, at Institutes of International Relations held in 
three places: one on the Pacific coast, one at Duke University, 
Durham, N. C., and one at Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa. 

These institutes will provide an intensive course of study in 
international relations; analyze problems which confuse interna- 
tional life today; show the underlying causes behind dominant 
world trends; and inspire a dedication to the social struggle 
toward an improved international order. 
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Peace Volunteers should be between twenty and thirty-five 
years of age. They are welcomed, whatever their race or creed. 
They may join for three months, six months, or for longer periods. 

The expense of each volunteer—including transportation from 
and back to his own home—s figured at $60.00 a month, including 
the training period and maintenance in the field. Half this sum 
will be borne by the Emergency Peace Campaign itself. The 
other half, wherever possible, should be paid by the volunteer him- 
self—or by his parents or groups which care to support the work 
of the campaign by contributing in this more personal manner. 
If necessary, campaign officials are prepared to help interest 
schools, service clubs, churches, or other local groups, in securing 
financial support for Emergency Peace Volunteers. 

Full information for those interested is available at the Emer- 
gency Peace Campaign headquarters, Youth Section, at 20 South 
12th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





















J OHN HARVEY FURBAY, head of the Education Depart- 

ment of the College of Emporia, is one of four Americans 
who have been sent to Liberia under the auspices of the League 
of Nations, to direct a reorganization of the educational system 
there. Dr. Furbay’s official title will be Educational Counselor 
to the Republic of Liberia. His headquarters will be in Monrovia, 
where a house will be furnished by the Liberian Government. 



















O MONEYED men have ever destroyed a country or civili- 

zation by their wealth, but on the contrary, have contributed 
to both. One advantage of the concentration of wealth in private 
hands is that individuals are always willing to take a risk for 
the benefit of progress—too willing, sometimes. . . . Greed is a 
state of mind not to be measured by success or attainment. The 
hold which the so-called Townsend plan and similar share-the- 
wealth schemes have gained among the people who have been 
financially unsuccessful shows quite conclusively that the capacity 
for greed for money is not confined to any one class. I am told 
that the richest man in the country is Henry Ford. No one fears 
him ; when his name is mentioned it brings pleasure rather than 
woe to every one’s heart.—George B. Cutten, Colgate University. 

















THE OBERLIN PEACE SOCIETY 


ERNEST H. WILKINS 
PRESIDENT OF OBERLIN COLLEGE 


[NX THE second of the two talks on peace printed in the pam- 

phlet called Students Against War it was stated that infor- 
mation about the Oberlin Peace Society would gladly be sent to 
any one requesting it. 

One of the college presidents who did request and receive such 
information has suggested that a copy of the letter sent to him 
be made generally available; and a copy of that letter, slightly 
modified, is accordingly printed herewith. 

Copies of the constitution of the Society, and other printed or 
mimeographed material will be gladly sent on request.* 

Dear President : 

I am very glad to send you information about the Oberlin 
Peace Society. 

The Society has a membership of about six hundred students 
(between a third and a half of our total student body), plus per- 
haps twenty-five or thirty members of the faculty and staff. 


Membership is open to any student—or member of the faculty or 
staff—who may sign the following statement of intention: 


I intend, both while in college and in later life, to maintain 
an intelligent interest in the development of international 
understanding and good will, and in the prevention of war, 
which I regard as a wrong means for the solution of interna- 
tional controversies. 


While the Society occasionally expresses and transmits opinions 
with regard to particular issues, it is a studious and investigative 
rather than a sentimental or emotional body. One might say, I 
think, that its guiding principle has been: ‘‘ Keep intelligence on 
top.”’ 

The Society has been going now for five years, maintaining its 
membership at or over. the five hundred level and without altera- 
tion in its essential character. It is therefore no mere experi- 
ment: it has established itself as a major constructive force in the 
life of Oberlin. 

The Society always holds a number of meetings in the course 
of the year to hear talks by visiting speakers or by students who 
have been working up a particular topic. Such talks are always 
followed by questions and discussion. I have never heard a finer 
performance of this sort than one given by a student two or three 
years ago on the problem of the Polish Corridor. 


* Address President E. H. Wilkins, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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In addition to the obvious plan of holding such meetings the 
Society carries on other activities which vary from year to year 
according to the trend of international affairs and the interests of 
the leaders of the Society. In one recent year the Society divided 
into some twenty study groups, each of which considered the prob- 
lems of some one particular country. In another year the main 
effort was the holding of an intercollegiate conference on the 
World Court. 

This year the Society is publishing a fortnightly Bulletin; is 
organizing the plan of correspondence with Senators and Repre- 
sentatives suggested in my second talk; and is working, also, along 
some of the secondary lines suggested in that talk. The Society 
took charge of our Armistice Day Demonstration here; and the 
resulting Assembly was a notable gathering, with three keen 
straight thoughtful student talks on immediate problems in the 
field of peace. 

I regard the large size of the Society as one of the main factors 
in its success. We have faced frankly the fact that many sign 
our membership card whose interest is not very strong (though 
we are careful to have the membership cards distributed under 
circumstances which do not involve the exerting of any emotional 
pressure) ; but we feel that the mere fact of belonging—and later, 
of having belonged—in any sense to such an organization is bound 
to have meaning for the great majority of its members; and that 
the Society is making provision not only for the emergence of 
leadership in the field of peace, but for the preparation of ‘‘lead- 
ers of the second order’’—citizens who can intelligently recognize 
and follow leaders of the first order. The large size makes, also, 
for stability and balance; and gives a not uninspiring sense of 
solidarity. 

Simple membership does not involve the payment of dues; but 
there is, also, a contributing membership involving the payment 
of annual dues of thirty-five cents, which entitles those holding 
such membership to attend all talks sponsored by the Society 
without paying admission fees, even on the occasions when such 
admission fees are charged to others, and to receive the Bulletin 
of the Society and whatever other material the Society may wish 
to distribute. The active membership runs this year to about 
four hundred and twenty-five. 

The College helps the Society out to some extent in connection 
with the bringing in of visiting speakers of distinction. 

The affairs of the Society are managed by an Executive Board 
consisting of the usual officers and certain other elected members. 
There is also a faculty adviser, elected by the Society, who serves 
as a member of the Executive Board. I give a good deal of my 
own time, very gladly, to conference with the president and other 
workers in the Society. 
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We have here, also, one of the Carnegie International Relations 
Clubs, of about twenty-five or thirty members, which, while not 
organically a part of the Peace Society, is, in practice, the study- 
ing nucleus of the Society. 

The Society, as I have said, has become a major constructive 
force in the life of Oberlin. I believe firmly that its influence is 
real and practical even now, and that such influence will continue 
to be exerted in and through the later lives of its members. It 
is a major expression and reenforcement of our desire and effort 
to qualify students for intelligent, practical, and active citizen- 
ship. 

I am convinced that the establishment of such societies in other 
colleges and universities would prove to be a good thing for the 
institutions concerned ; and I dare to think that the establishment 
of a considerable number of such societies might be immediately 
significant in our national life. 





BOTH THE nation and civilization are suffering from diseases 
which are acute but not necessarily fatal. You young men 
here today are old enough and wise enough to know that the form 
of government that has carried our civilization along in this coun- 
try for so many generations should not be lightly tossed aside. 
You will know that a new Constitution, a new system of making 
or of distributing money, a new program of social life or a new 
program of anything that is merely external will profit you little. 
What civilization in this nation and throughout the world needs is 
to be lifted out of the paganism into which it has fallen up on to 
the solid ground of religion on which it can kneel in worship of 
God.—Ignatius Smith, The Catholic University of America. 


I REFUSE to go with those who would sacrifice political liberty 

to gain economic justice. I see no reason why we cannot use 
our political freedom to gain economic liberty. Change is 
achieved within the democratic structure by free men who turn 
to science on the one hand, and, I trust, to religion on the other, 
for the purpose of controlling that which is controllable in the 
interests of social well-being. The avenues through which origi- 
nality may flow are kept open. We realize with Roscoe Pound, 
that the maintenance of a technique of change is the fundamental 
principle of stability—G. Bromley Oxnam, DePauw University. 


ALTOGETHER too much emphasis has been placed upon that 

apple whose fall revealed to Newton the law of gravitation, 
whereas the salient and decisive element in that discovery was not 
so much the apple as the garden—Newton was in a garden alone 
and still, when he saw!—Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
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THE PEACE QUESTION AT SWARTHMORE 


J. ROLAND PENNOCK 
DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


PUBLIC OPINION in the United States, as registered by the 

scientific sampling of the American Institute of Public 
Opinion, places the question of war and peace in fourth place 
among the problems with which society is today confronted. 
Students at Swarthmore College, however, along with those at 
eight of the other eleven Eastern colleges polled on the same 
question, placed the peace problem first in order of importance. 
This interest is, of course, reflected in appropriate student activi- 
ties. Last year a ‘‘Political Action’’ unit was organized on the 
campus for the purpose of helping people in the community to 
translate their wills for peace into effective political action. Inci- 
dentally, of course, it not only did this but it also enabled the 
participants to obtain practical experience in the art of influenc- 
ing public policy. Furthermore, by furnishing an outlet into 
action for students’ thought and desires on this matter, it served 
to transform their youthful idealism into permanent habits of 
active participation in constructive peace work. Similar in this 
respect is the function performed by ‘‘peace caravanning.’’ 
Under the direction of the American Friends Service Committee, 
each summer teams of college students are given a two weeks’ 
training course in International Relations and then sent out into 
politically strategic areas to work, through speeches and personal 
contacts with leaders of opinion, for peace. Swarthmore stu- 
dents have regularly been members of these ‘‘caravans,’’ from 
the first. There are ten students now in college who have ‘‘cara- 
vanned.’’ Such students inevitably become, by virtue of their 
experience, the spark plugs of the peace movement in college. 
Mention should also be made of the newly formed International 
Relations Club—a large and enthusiastic group which meets 
regularly to study and discuss dispassionately the problems of 
international order. 

Here, then, are the evidences of interest in the problem, and 
some indication of the forms of expression which that interest 
takes. What is still more important, however, is the content of 
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student thought about the matter. The will to peace, even when 
it extends to provoking present resolutions against participation 
in war, is not in itself enough to prevent war. It is no longer 
mainly a question of getting ‘‘converts’’ to peace. Under such 
circumstances the challenge to students is clear, but how they 
can effectively answer the challenge is not so clear. Study of 
other nations, sympathetic understanding of their problems, de- 
velopment of the ‘‘international mind,’’ these are obvious pre- 
requisites for intelligent leadership, but they are only prepara- 
tory to going somewhere. The indications are that students at 
Swarthmore (and doubtless other places as well) are becoming 
increasingly aware of this fact. 

Peace pacts and pacific modes for the settlement of disputes, 
World Court and League of Nations, these, too, the younger 
generation has learned to view as of secondary importance. 
Machinery does not run of its own accord, nor does it produce 
the accord without which it cannot run. Pacts, treaties, take on 
increasingly the aspect of mere formal registrations of tempo- 
rary consolidations of interest which do little if anything to bind 
the parties in any effective way once the interest configurations 
have shifted. Thus even the controversy, raging today, between 
the proponents of ‘‘sanctions’’ by collective action on the one 
hand and advocates of a reinforced neutrality on the other, pre- 
sents to the thoughtful student somewhat of a superficial aspect. 
The strongest advocates of the new neutrality are not rash enough 
to paint a very hopeful picture of the probabilities of our remain- 
ing neutral through an extended major war however bold our 
efforts to resist the fateful pressure of events. On the other 
hand, the argument that order and security, in the international 
sphere as within states, requires the actual or potential coercive 
power of the community tends only to obscure the fact—plain 
enough when our attention is but called to it—that there 1s no 
international community in the true sense. The real question 
then is, How can such a community of nations be created? The 
present scene is not calculated to convince the student—or any 
one else—that, under circumstances as they exist today, sanc- 
tions comprise the answer. The relevant facts from the con- 
temporary scene are these: Three Great Powers, and others of 
lesser rank, are likely to be opposed to ‘‘the forces of right,’’ 
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the opposing camps correspond with unfortunate fidelity to the 
classifications of nations according to those which stand to profit 
by the status quo and those which feel the need for an interna- 
tional re-deal ; the policies of the League Powers themselves shift 
and even exchange places from day to day not (as a believer in 
the reality of an international community might be entitled to 
expect) in accordance with the changing fortunes of collective 
security but rather in accordance with the separate imperial and 
national interests of the Powers in question. In such cireum- 
stances, the chance of League coercion being accepted by the 
world as the even hand of justice, rather than as merely another 
ease of power-politics directed to selfish ends, would seem to be 
slim indeed. Yet without a large measure of such acceptance an 
imposed ‘‘solution’’ is no solution at all. 

The question of sanctions cannot be settled in the abstract. 
But the very fact that the efficacy of sanctions depends upon the 
existence of certain conditions and the absence of certain other 
conditions suggests to the inquiring student that he has not pene- 
trated to the root of the matter. There is evidently something 
yet more fundamental ; and he turns, with youthful idealism un- 
abated though increasingly perplexed, in search of this more 
fundamental something. To speak of ‘‘removing the causes of 
war’’ is either very naive or else it is a short cut method of start- 
ing something else. The pattern of the causes of war is almost 
infinitely complex. It often leads the questioning student in a 
vicious circle back to where he started. Many of the ‘‘causes’’ 
appear ineradicable short of perfection of man and society. 
Nevertheless, if one does not get too close to the tangled maze of 
threads, a certain pattern gradually emerges. What was at first 
nebulous, begins, from a broader point of view (like certain 
nebulae themselves) to assume a form, which, if not as precise 
as one would like, is nevertheless something of a key to interpre- 
tation. 

Following this spiral trail, the student is led now to this and 
now to that cause which is economic in its nature. Whatever 
else may be said, it certainly cannot be denied that a prime cause 
of our present international discontents is the ‘‘suffocated’’ 
feeling (to borrow a phrase from Sir Arthur Salter) now mani- 
fested on the part of certain Powers. When we have demon- 
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strated the economic unsoundness of the solutions proposed by 
these Powers—more territory, colonies, access to raw materials— 
we have still not disproved the importance of this line of attack. 
Partly, these demands are prompted by a desire to attain 
security, political security, in an unstable world. To that extent 
we are involved in one of the vicious circles already referred to. 
Wars produce the conditions which lead to further wars. Partly, 
however, it cannot be doubted, although the proof cannot be set 
forth here, that the multitudinous and multifarious barriers to 
international trade which the states of the world are today 
indulging in constitute one of the major sources of the economic 
difficulties which beset all nations—and particularly that they 
constitute the major source of the ‘‘suffocated’’ feeling which 
characterizes the ‘‘have-not’’ states. It is not lack of raw mate- 
rials, for example, which is their fundamental difficulty, but lack 
of markets for the products of their industry which would enable 
them to purchase raw materials—that is their real difficulty. 
Furthermore, it is worthy of note (particularly with reference 
to current theories that the path of peace lies along the road 
of national economic self-sufficiency) that, as far as history is 
any guide, political unity is always accompanied by, and gen- 
erally preceded by widespread trade among the various parts 
of the area subjected to common political control. 

Thus the inquiring student is led to search for the causes 
of these impediments to trade. He soon finds that it is not 
simply a question of nations being unwilling to pay ‘‘the price 
of peace.’’ Nor is it a matter of their not seeing what that price 
is. His analysis soon takes him behind the concept of ‘‘the 
nation’’; and then he discovers powerful eocnomic groups of 
all kinds—industrial and agricultural—trying to protect them- 
selves from bearing their share of the cost of all progress and 
change, and to shelter themselves also against the attempts of 
groups in other countries to protect themselves in a similar 
manner. 

Thus far, no mention has been made of Fascism as a cause of 
war. Here, again, however, the relentless pursuit of the causal 
chain leads the student to economic origins. Other causes indeed 
there are. The injustices deriving from the last War un- 
doubtedly constitute a major factor among the causes of National 
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Socialism in Germany, for instance. But here again we are 
faced with a vicious circle. Better to launch the attack against 
eauses which lead outside of the system which it is sought to 
destroy. So the student is again impelled to seek for the solution 
of the problem of. international war in the conditions underlying 
the economic ills of our domestic order. 

At this point, the trail ends in a maze, the pattern of which 
few if any have yet been able to discern. It is to the solution 
of this problem that students of today are increasingly directing 
their attention. They are motivated as much by the desire to 
prevent war as by the will to improve internal economic condi- 
tions. The two are inseparable both in their consequences and 
in their causes. We live in an age of specialization, but in many 
respects, not least of all in the study of the social sciences, we 
are beginning to believe that this has been overdone. The study 
of the international entirely apart from the intra-national is 
bound to be barren of results. Similarly the economic and the 
political problems are part and parcel of the same situation. 
The very first trial paths which the student follows in his effort 
to unravel the maze referred to above confront him with this 
fact. Proposals for economic change can only be put into effect 
by enabling the general interest to triumph over special interest. 
This is a political problem. Many proposals for economic reform 
also threaten the democratic order itself. And anything that 
threatens the democratic order today is likely to produce 
Fascism, the implications of which for international peace need 
no elaboration. 

Incidentally, and in conclusion, this suggests one reason why 
many students who are interested in peace, at Swarthmore and 
elsewhere, are turning hopefully to the Cooperative movement 
as a means of producing gradual, peaceful reconstruction of the 
economic order along democratic lines and by democratic 
processes—such a reconstruction, it is hoped, as will provide the 
necessary basis for a real community of nations. 











NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


N HIS book Adventures of Ideas, Professor Whitehead of 
Harvard takes as his first illustration the slow working of 
ideas that finally resulted in freeing of slaves throughout the 
greater part of the world. He finds the ‘‘idea’’ that finally got 
itself expressed in the Act of 1833 in England and the American 
Civil War had its beginning in the days of the early Greek phi- 
losophers. But he finds succeeding generations made significant 
contributions—‘‘Thus in the evolution of the strands of thought 
which constituted the final stage in the destruction of the iniqui- 
tous slave-foundation of civilization, there is interwoven the in- 
sights and the heroisms of skeptical humanitarians, of Catholics, 
of Methodists, of Quakers. The intellectual origin of the move- 
ment is to be traced back for more than two thousand years to 
the speculations of the philosophical Greeks upon functions of 
the human soul, and its status in the world of flux.’’ Comment- 
ing upon this, the New York Times said editorially: ‘‘It gives 
us courage to believe that other ideas, such as that of the aboli- 
tion of war by the nations, may yet succeed. Plato conceived the 
notion of the ideal of human relationships ‘based upon the 
intrinsic possibilities of human character.’ Its ultimate victory 
will be the ‘victory of persuasion over force.’ The idea is a 
prophecy which ‘procures its own fulfillment.’ ’’ Perhaps some- 
one may recall that before the time of Plato a Hebrew prophet 
had a vision of the time when men should beat their swords 
into plowshares and their spears into pruning hooks. 


HOUGH the Jews number less than 1 per cent of the world’s 
population, they have contributed almost 10 per cent of the 
Nobel Prize winners. Dr. Kaplan, commenting, at the University 
of Chicago, on recent antisemitism said: ‘‘The German repudia- 
tion of the great gifts which the Jews placed at the disposal of 
German culture will undoubtedly have the effect of transferring 
such gifts to productivity in terms of Jewish culture.”’ 
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THE COLLEGE AND ECONOMIC SECURITY 


INTEREST RATES AND TIME ELEMENTS 
IN ANNUITY PLANS* 


[% ITS first report, printed in the March issue of the BULLETIN, 

the Association’s Committee on Insurance and Annuities ad- 
vised college executives to consider several phases of what might 
be called the institutional interest in annuities and life insurance. 
It is the purpose of this memorandum to draw attention to some- 
thing which it is nowadays more desirable than ever to recog- 
nize, namely, the practical difference, to both the teacher and the 
college, between starting an annuity contract at an early age and 
starting it late. The difference depends partly upon what is 
referred to as the interest factor. 

A goodly proportion of the numerous colleges and universities 
that have adopted pension systems or retirement plans formu- 
lated them ten to fifteen years ago. When formulating and 
adopting their plans, they usually examined quite carefully the 
workings of the annuity contracts which they decided to use and 
acquainted themselves with the premium scales on which retire- 
ment benefits were then being promised by the insurance com- 
panies. At that time many of the companies which were issuing 
retirement annuity contracts were using the so-called McClintock 
annuity tables of mortality, and many of them were promising 
to accumulate and compound interest on premiums at the rate of 
4per cent. Since then, however, experience has led most, if not 
all, of these companies to abandon the use of the McClintock 
tables in favor of more conservative tables; and, latterly, the gen- 
eral decline in interest rates has so reduced income from sound 
investments that the insurance world has been progressively low- 
ering the rate of interest which it names in newly issued annuity 
contracts. This is nothing more than one would expect to see 
happen, and business men are quite familiar with these trends 
of the time. But it is probable that college teachers pay less at- 
tention to the practical implications of these trends than do busi- 
ness men. If an annuity contract was entered into some years 
ago—and with a majority of college teachers that is the case— 
what has been happening does not affect the rights and expecta- 

* Contributed by the Committee on Insurance and Annuities. 
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tions of its holder. But the younger men, who have not yet writ- 
ten their annuity contracts, are going to receive distinctly smaller 
benefits in return for the premiums they pay than will their 
seniors. 

Most college teachers who carry annuity contracts are probably 
vaguely aware that the insurance company adds interest annually 
to the accumulated premiums and thus increases the size of the 
ultimate retiring allowance. But few understand how substan- 
tial is the contribution that interest makes to the retiring allow- 
ance, or realize that the importance of the interest factor increases 
as the period of premium payments is elongated. Tabular illus- 
trations will serve to prepare the way for a few comments. 

The first table does no more than show how large a proportion 
of the ultimate retirement annuity is attributable to the element 
of accumulated interest. The table is figured on the rates now 
used by the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association for poli- 
cies which it is issuing currently. 




















TABLE I 
MONTHLY ANNUITY PURCHASED BY GROSS MONTHLY PREMIUM OF 
$10.00 EacH 
Retirement at 65 Retirement at 70 
Male 
Age when Per cent of Annuity Per cent of Annuity 
Pe bl Monthly provided by— Monthly provided by— 
; : A it : Annuit ‘ 
ts Paid need — Interest* y Premiums Tnterest® 
__ Bree 55.85 57.0 43.0 82.85 §2.2 47.8 
oa 43.95 62.1 37.9 66.43 57.0 43.0 
 _— 33.68 67.5 32.5 52.27 62.1 37.9 
eee 24.82 73.2 26.8 40.06 67.5 32.5 
on 17.18 79.4 20.6 29.52 73.2 26.8 
—— 10.59 85.8 14.2 20.43 79.4 20.6 
RP oki 4,90 92.7 7.3 12.59 85.8 14.2 





* Interest = Accumulation minus net premiums paid. 


The reader will have noticed that the foregoing table assumes 
that the premium (and inferentially the salary) does not change 
from age thirty to age seventy. But such is never the actual case. 
Accordingly Table II supposes a more probable salary history. 
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The teacher in Table II serves a college whose salary scale is mod- 
est. The table assumes that throughout the period of active ser- 
vice 5 per cent is deducted from salary payments and is supple- 
mented by an equivalent contribution from the employing 
institution and that the resulting 10 per cent of each year’s salary 
is paid regularly as premiums upon a standard deferred annuity 
contract of the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association. 
The table then shows the relation between the sum of premiums 


TABLE II 








Retirement at 65 


Retirement at 70 





























f An- f An- 
Age § Salary Rate premium aie Fur- Premium cau Fer 
Payments nished by Payments nished by 
Premiums Premiums 
30-32—$1500 
33-35—$1800 
36-39—$2100 
Ages 30-39 inclusive 18.5% 27.7% 15.4% 24.8% 
40-44—-$2500 
45-49—$2800 
Ages 40-49 inclusive 26.8% 30.1% 22.3% 26.9% 
50-54—$3200 
55-59 —$3600 
Ages 50-59 inclusive 34.4% 28.7% 28.6% 25.7% 
60-65—$4000 
Ages 60-65 inclusive 20.3% 13.5% 
100% 100% 
65-69—$4000 
Ages 60-69 inclusive 33.7% 22.6% 
100% 100% 
Retirement Retirement 
at 65 at 70 
No.1 Total Salary Payments ...ccccccccccnennn $98,790.00 $118,788.00 
No.2 Total Premium Payments (5% + 5%)... 9,879.00 11,878.80 
No.3 Total Annuity Reserve at Retirement... 15,288.59 19,797.58 
No.4 Annuity after retirement ....cccccccccon 1,447.92 2,229.96 
No.5 Diff. between No. 2 & No. 3 due to 
interest factor 5,409.59 7,918.78 
No. 6 Item 5 as percent Of NO. 3B ccccccscmersncenenen 35.4% 40.0% 
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paid during certain periods of years and the grand total of all 
premiums paid, and juxtaposes another percentage column which 
shows what share of the ultimate retiring allowance is attributa- 
ble to premiums paid during the different decades. Interest, 
compounded annually, is what makes the difference between the 
two percentage columns. The table shows what happens if the 
teacher retires at age sixty-five, and what happens if he goes on 
to age seventy. In both this table and the next one, it is assumed 
that the teacher’s birthday coincides with the first day of the aca- 
demic year and that he retires at the end of his sixty-fifth or 
seventieth year. 

The next table (III) is made up in the same way, to exhibit the 
ease of a teacher at a college where the salary scale is more lib- 
eral, in order to show that similar general conclusions are sup- 
ported by what happens in either institution. 

Tables II and III show that relatively small premiums paid 
between ages thirty and forty as 10 per cent of a low salary ulti- 
mately contribute about as much to comfort and well-being in old 
age as do the premiums paid as a like percentage of the top salary 
of a full professor during the last years of active service. This 
is due wholly to the interest factor and the elongation of the 
period during which it operates. 

Such a table ought to convince any college teacher that he had 
better begin his annuity while he is young; first, because that is 
the way to take advantage of the interest element; second, be- 
cause, under present conditions, it is apparent that if he waits 
until he is forty before he begins paying premiums, his retiring 
allowance will be smaller by from 24.8 per cent to 27.7 per cent 
than if he had started at thirty. 

But the age at which premium payments commence is fre- 
quently determined, not so much by the personal decisions of the 
teacher as by the retirement rules or administrative action of the 
institution which employs him. It is therefore necessary to ask 
whether the institution is also interested in having the premium 
payments begin early. Inasmuch as the institution does not re- 
ceive any money from the operation of the contract, the consid- 
erations which weigh with it are manifestly different from those 
which influence the individual teacher who receives cash after he 
retires. If the individual teacher wants to compare expense in- 
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TABLE III 
Retirement at 65 Retirement at 70 
* An- 
Age $ Salary Rate Premium fa For. Premium ba ep 
Payments nishedby Payments nished by 
Premiums Premiums 
30-32—$1800 
33-35—$2400 
36-39—$2800 
Ages 30-39 inclusive 16.7% 25.3% 13.8% 22.6% 
40—-44—$3300 
45-49—$4000 
Ages 40-49 inclusive 25.5% 29.1% 21.1% 25.9% 
50-54—$5000 
55-59—$5500 
Ages 50-59 inclusive 36.8% 31.3% 30.4% 27.8% 
60-65—$6000 
Ages 60-65 inclusive 21.0% 14.3% 
100% 100% 
65-69—$6000 
Ages 60-69 inclusive 34.7% 23.7% 
100% 100% 
Retirement Retirement 
at 65 at 70 
No.1 Total Salary Payments .0.0.....ccccccsocssssmsne $142,790.00 $172,790.40 
No.2 Total Prem. Payments (5% +5%)) ....... 14,279.04 17,279.04 
No.3 Total Annuity Reserve at Retirement... 21,691.14 28,256.54 
No.4 Annuity after retirement ........ccccccmcnenn 2,054.52 3,186.00 
No.5 Diff. between No. 2 & No. 3 due to 
interest factor 7,412.10 10,977.50 
No. 6 Item 5 as percent Of No. 3 -cccccscmseesneneene 34.2% 38.8% 





curred with benefits anticipated, he can compare dollars with 
dollars. But what the institution receives in the way of a benefit 
is intangible, viz., relief from embarrassments that arise if it 
becomes necessary to decide whether superannuated teachers are 
to be continued on the active salary roll, or are to be retired to 
poverty, or are to be supported in their retirement by expensively 
improvised allowances. Thirty years ago orderly precautions 
against these embarrassments were almost never taken by Ameri- 
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can colleges. Nowadays most of the stronger and larger institu- 
tions have adopted annuity plans of some kind as measures of 
self-protection. Although it is true that motives of gratitude and 
benevolence have also operated to induce the establishment of 
retirement plans, it must be recognized that the motive of self- 
protection has legitimately been one of the motives that has led 
more and more colleges to set up annuity plans. 

Now, if the institution examines the foregoing tables from its 
own point of view, it will see that the pension expectation of a 
teacher who does not start an annuity contract until age forty or 
older is not very substantial. If the present condition of the in- 
vestment markets improves,—in other words, if higher interest 
rates on sound investments become the rule again—the prospect 
will be improved; but it is impossible to say how long this hope 
may be deferred. It would therefore seem to be clear that if the 
employing college does not wish to be reproached with providing 
an inadequate scale of retiring allowances, it ought, in its own 
interest, to encourage teachers to begin their premium payments 
at an early age. 

At what age are college teachers starting their annuities? Pre- 
cise information is not available, but there is no doubt that a very 
large percentage of the young men who have definitely adopted 
college teaching as a life work and who are employed in institu- 
tions which maintain annuity systems are not beginning their 
contracts nearly as soon as they might. Furthermore, it is un- 
doubtedly the case that the institutions which employ them are 
frequently more or less responsible for the delay. Those colleges 
in which participation in the institutional retirement plan is op- 
tional with the teacher frequently take little pains to enlist the 
interest of the young teacher. But it has been amply proved 
that his own initiative cannot be relied upon. His salary is still 
small. He is not eager to give up 5 per cent of it to provide for 
an old age that seems to be a long way off and that may never be 
attained. And even the knowledge that the college will supple- 
ment his 5 per cent by an equivalent contribution, and thus offers 
him the benefit of one of the cheapest long term investments that 
he could make, is not enough to move him to act. Later, in the 
forties, he will decide to take out an annuity. But what has been 
said shows that the delay will have been expensive for him, and 
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that it will have been unfortunate from the institution’s point of 
view. 

Again, in many institutions, whether the retirement plan is 
obligatory or optional, the rules have been so drawn as not to 
admit teachers to participation until they reach the rank, say, of 
assistant professor or until they attain the age of, say, thirty-six 
orforty. Such rules serve to protect the institution from having 
to match premium contributions with young men who may not be 
permanently retained, and there was something to be said for 
them in the cases of the first few colleges which adopted retire- 
ment rules. Those colleges could not then expect that men whom 
they called to their faculties in middle life would bring annuity 
contracts with them from other colleges, or that other colleges hav- 
ing as yet no retirement plans would care whether instructors 
whom they might call away to their faculties could bring annuity 
contracts with them. But nowadays, so many colleges have re- 
tirement systems based upon the transferable contracts of the 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association that there is a rea- 
sonable basis for reciprocity in this matter of early annuity con- 
tracts. Furthermore it should be noted that it will cost the college 
no more to pay premiums equal to 5 per cent of the salaries of 
two or three junior instructors than to pay 5 per cent on the salary 


of one senior professor. 





W HATEVER the reason or combination of reasons, there can 

be no question that a leaven is working in the American 
college, which is after all our most characteristic contribution to 
the world’s array of educational institutions, and discriminating 
individual donors and foundations alike have today opportunity . 
to make useful contributions, modest in amount as compared with 
the spectacular gifts of former years, but of equal or perhaps 
greater significance.—Frederick P. Keppel, Annual Report of 
the President of the Carnegie Corporation, 1935. 


HE JOHN PRICE JONES CORPORATION of New York 
announces total bequests to forty-six colleges and universities 
during 1934-35 of $31,083,828 as compared with a total of $23,- 
118,880 during the preceding year. An increase of almost $4,500,- 
000 to one institution accounts for more than half of the gain. 


(CARLE TON COLLEGE reports that all stipulations have been 
met and accepted by the General Education Board for its 


conditional grant of $500,000. 











ANNUITY GIFTS TO INSTITUTIONS 


A. WELLCK’S article which follows, on annuity agreements 
points out two very unfortunate features in the adminis- 
tration of annuity contracts and makes two suggestions for over- 
coming these difficulties. Certainly no annuitant should be asked 
“*to take a lower rate of payment’’ than the agreement stipulated, 
and no college should be obliged ‘‘to draw from its operating 
account’’ to find the funds for payments due annuitants. This 
is not good business. 

There is a third possibility which Mr. Wellck does not suggest. 
His two constructive suggestions involve reliance upon old-line 
life insurance companies in order that the annuitant may receive 
annually the sum he needs. It is quite possible, however, to find 
a solution of this matter without resorting to the insurance com- 
pany, valuable as those two suggestions are. Provision can be 
made in the contract that in case the income received by the col- 
lege from the principal is not sufficient to make the agreed pay- 
ment to the annuitant, a sufficient sum may be taken from the 
principal fund to make up the deficiency. This can be done as 
it becomes necessary, so long as the annuitant receives his annual 
payments. When these payments cease, the income from the bal- 
ance in the principal fund may be added to that fund until the 
total fund is equivalent to the amount originally paid by the an- 
nuitant. By this means the annuitant gets the payment annually 
which he needs and expects, and is assured that the fund itself 
ultimately will have the same face value as at the time of his dona- 
tion. On the other hand, the college is not forced to either desper- 
ate expedient mentioned by Mr. Wellck, with all the embarrass- 
ments in operation which are attendant upon such expedients. 

As a further guarantee of permanency, the movement is now 
well advanced to require by state law a sufficient reserve fund 
on the part of ali charitable institutions which appeal to the public 
for annuity funds, to guarantee payments to annuitants. 

The solicitor for an annuity payment is under obligation to 
give to the prospective donor full information with reference to 
the federal requirement affecting income tax on annuities. In 
the Revenue Act of 1934 it is required that 3 per cent of the cost 
of the investment must be calculated as income tax. This law, of 
course, is subject to testing in the courts.—R. L. K. 
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A. A. WELLCK 
Lone ISLAND UNIVERSITY 


OLLEGES and universities that have endowment funds sub- 
ject to annuity have experienced some difficulty in realizing 
the sums anticipated at the time the annuity agreements were 
written. Since my The Annutty Agreements of Colleges and 
Universities* was written, several institutions have reported that 
they were forced to ask their annuitants to take a lower rate of 
return than the agreements stipulated. A few others, unable to 
realize a fair return on the invested annuity funds and being 
unable to liquidate these funds, have had to use part of the income 
from tuition fees and unrestricted endowment funds to meet the 
payments due annuitants. Such experiments have called into 
question the writing of annuity agreements. 

There is a group of prospective donors who would like to make 
gifts to their favorite eleemosynary institutions if they could be 
sure that they would not suffer want during their remaining 
years. If these people could be assured a steady income, they 
would gladly part with a portion of their savings. It is to this 
class that the college president may appeal. There are two gen- 
eral methods whereby the risks incident to the writing of annuity 
agreements may be avoided. 

The institution may purchase an annuity contract from an old 
line life insurance company that will pay the annuitant the sum 
he needs. The balance may be made into an outright gift to the 
institution. This plan may be illustrated by the following example. 
A retired man of seventy three with $40,000 saved, wishes to aid 
a college or university but feels that he cannot because his income 
is not enough to meet his modest expenditures. He has an annual 
income of $2,000 and his expenditures come to $3,600. If he 
lives an unusually long life, his last few years may be spent in 
want, for he is gradually using up part of the principal he has 
saved. The college may suggest to this man that he use $30,000 
of his savings to purchase an annuity contract from a large life 
insurance company. This amount will pay him approximately 
$300 per month as long as he lives. The balance of $10,000 could 

* The Annuity Agreements of Colleges and Universities, by A. A. Wellck. 
Holland House, Forest Hills, L. I., New York: Published by the author, 
1933. Pp. xii, 65. 
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be made into a gift which would be of immediate benefit to the 
institution. 

There are many prospective donors who are similarly situated, 
and an active college president could aid his institution materially 
by making these funds available to its use. He would also be 
rendering his donors a real service by showing them a way 
whereby they could not only assist the college but purchase secur- 
ity for their remaining years. Experience has shown that as a 
group annuitants live long lives. Whether these long lives are 
due to the fact that only the most healthy people purchase an- 
nuity contracts or that the feeling of security enjoyed by annui- 
tants prolongs life no one has definitely shown, but it is reasonable 
to believe that both factors are important. 

The second method involves the purchase of an annuity con- 
tract from an old line life insurance company with the total 
amount the individual has available, but in this case the institu- 
tion is made a beneficiary along with the annuitant. Although 
the practice is not common, life insurance companies will write 
annuity contracts on one life whereby not only the annuitant but 
a specified individual or corporation will receive regular pay- 
ments during the life of the annuitant. Under this plan the 
annuity is split two ways: the annuitant receives the specified 
amount he desires each year, and the college or university also 
receives a payment each year as long as the annuitant lives. If 
the prospective donor is seventy years of age and has $40,000 
available and must have an income of $300 per month, the insti- 
tution could point out to him that, by purchasing an annuity with 
the $40,000, he could not only receive his $300 per month but he 
could direct the life insurance company to pay to the college an 
additional $100 a month as long as he lives. 

This plan has its advantages. First the institution avoids all 
of the risks incident to the writing of annuity agreements; 
namely, the risks of investment, income, and the longevity of the 
life of the annuitant. Second, the institution is assured a defi- 
nite monthly, quarterly, or annual income as long as the annui- 
tant lives. If the annuitant has enjoyed excellent health and 
continues to prosper, there is reason to believe that the institution 
will profit from such an annuity contract. Third, the institution 
has established a bond with the annuitant that is a source of satis- 
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faction to both parties. The annuitant is a monthly donor and 
the college is a regular recipient of gifts as a result of the annuity 
contract. 

Both of the plans presented in this paper avoid all of the risks 
that are incident to the writing of the annuity agreements, and 
at the same time they conserve all of the advantages. These plans 
merit careful consideration and should play a part in the fund 
raising programs of colleges and universities. 


ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY 
COLLEGE TRUSTEE 


HE TWO methods of reinsuring risks assumed in the issuing 
of annuity agreements, as described by Mr. A. A. Wellck, are 
well-known proposals of the leading insurance companies of 
America and are approved by many important officials of chari- 
table organizations. No questions are here raised as to the cor- 
rectness and fairness of Mr. Wellck’s statements and descriptions. 
Very serious questions, however, do arise concerning the sound- 
ness of these proposals in their financial, economic, and even 
ethical aspects. Of these aspects every administrator of a chari- 
table institution must form opinions and make judgments for 
himself. 

The following considerations should be taken into account :? 

1. Insuring lives and guaranteeing annuities during life are so 
essentially different as scarcely to justify their being operated by 
the same company. In insuring lives, profit lies in the length 
of life and in the number of repeatedly recurring payments of 
relatively small sums, while in guaranteeing an annuity, profit 
arises from the payment of a large sum once, the shortness of the 
life upon which hazard is taken, and the care and earnings of 
that one payment. Scientific investigations of the causes and 
conditions of longevity carried on for a great many years con- 
cerning the lives of carefully picked persons have yielded a vast 
mass of what is called ‘‘actuarial data.’’ No such body of infor- 
mation concerning the lives, or the deaths, of annuitants exists. 
Annuitants are not selected by medical examiners, but are self- 
chosen. No one as yet knows with any degree of accuracy how 


1Comments invited by the Editor upon an article furnished by A. A. 
Wellck to the BULLETIN of the Association of American Colleges. 
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great is the influence of an assured income for life upon the 
health of the possessor of that life and that income. 

2. Since the depression, insurance companies have received 
preferential treatment under the laws of the states and the nation, 
by not being obliged to list the value of their assets as ‘‘of the 
market,’’ as other concerns have been obliged to do. As a conse- 
quence no one really knows whether the life insurance companies, 
if put under the strict evaluation to which other companies are 
subjected, are really solvent. It is assumed that they are solvent 
and doubtless they will continue solvent, if they continue to 
insure carefully selected risks with new money constantly coming 
in; but no one yet knows whether they can preserve solvency 
under impending conditions, especially of reduced earning power 
of money, increased taxation, and the expansion of greater risks 
in the field of annuity agreements. 

3. Motives are mixed in the plan under consideration. Very 
little of a charitable motive can be preserved. Obviously the in- 
surance company is not doing business for charity. Probably 
the annuitant expects a better, if not a larger, benefit for himself 
than by any ordinary investment; and, of course, the charitable 
organization is seeking to protect its own interests. The fact 
that the charitable institution is organized for charity does not 
render this mixture of motives in any dgeree charitable. The 
whole transaction must be understood for what it is, and pleas 
used in the solicitation of this kind of business must be kept free 
from the taint of misstatement. Plainly no college should em- 
ploy this form of prosecuting annuity business by making it 
attractive through false or misleading statements made in solici- 
tation. 

4. Whether a college, or other institution for philanthropic 
ministrations, shall employ either of the forms suggested by Mr. 
Wellck for conducting its annuity business, must depend upon 
the clarity with which the management thinks through and ap- 
proves all of the implications of partnership, and the sharing 
of business and profits, with an outside commercial company. I 
am making a clear distinction here between the ordinary (and as 
I regard it, the legitimate) business of an insurance company, 
which is based upon the expectation of life, and this annuity 
business, which is based upon the anticipation of death. 
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I. WEBSTER BAKER 
THe MoutTuaL Lire INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


[X HIS article ‘‘ Annuity Agreements’’ Mr. A. A. Wellck has 

made a simple, straight-forward presentation of the advan- 
tageous use of annuity contracts, purchased from legal reserve 
life insurance companies, in connection with the endowing of col- 
leges, universities, and eleemosynary institutions. In regard to 
the comments thereon by Dr. Alfred Williams Anthony, the 
following considerations are offered: 

While the purpose of an annuity income either during the 
lifetime of an annuitant or for a specified term of years is distinct 
from the purpose of a life insurance payment of a specified sum 
by reason of the death of the insured, both contracts are based 
upon sound and scientific actuarial determinations. So many of 
the factors involved are common to both types that it is not only 
natural but economical that annuities should be issued by life 
insurance companies. 

The business of writing annuities is not a new field. As a 
matter of fact, the practice of granting a series of period pay- 
ments secured by land or other property was fairly widespread 
in ancient Babylon in the Third Century B. C. There are indi- 
cations, moreover that the Hindus and the Chinese had developed 
a system of annuities antedating the Babylonian era. At the 
present time, contrary to Dr. Anthony’s impression, the scientific 
data relating to annuities are very extensive. The annuity con- 
tract issued by life insurance companies, like the life insurance 
policy, is based upon scientific mathematical calculation of the 
factors involved. Actuarial tables, similar to those used in con- 
nection with life insurance risks and based upon mortality experi- 
ence among policyholders, have been constructed scientifically on 
the basis of experience among annuitants. Some of those in gen- 
eral use in the United States are the following: McClintock An- 
nuity Tables; American Annuitants’ Mortality Tables; United 
States Annuities; British Government Annuitants; British Offi- 
cers’ Life Annuity Tables; and, Rutherford’s Annuity Tables. 

Relative to investments of life insurance companies, it should 
be borne in mind that a large part of the funds are in long-term 
securities. This is not only natural but proper since obligations 
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of the companies are, in the whole, long-term contracts. The 
companies invest only in high grade securities which, over a 
period of years, will yield as high a return as is compatible with 
safety of principal. Thus, the companies are able to meet their 
obligations to policyholders and beneficiaries as they arise. Their 
splendid record of past performance in this respect extends over 
many years covering not only periods of prosperity but periods 
of depression. 

When these facts are considered, it becomes clear that the long- 
range value of the investments is paramount, and that day-to-day 
or month-to-month fluctuations of market quotations are of minor 
importance. This is recognized by the law of the different states 
which provide for the valuation, on an amortization basis, of 
bonds amply secured and not in default, which are held by life 
insurance companies. With respect to the relatively small amount 
of bonds that are in default or not amply secured, and to stocks, 
of which the amount held is also relatively small, the Insurance 
Commissioners quite properly fixed the valuation on the basis of 
the average of market quotations on a given number of widely 
separated dates. For life insurance purposes, such valuations 
are considered by the Commissioners to represent a more reason- 
able measure of soundness of a life insurance company than would 
the market quotations on any single date. 

It should be kept in mind that life insurance companies are 
subject to state supervision in every state in which they do busi- 
ness. Every life insurance company is required to file a detailed 
annual statement of its financial condition with the State Insur- 
ance Department, and these statements are subject to checking 
and auditing by such departments. It is, moreover, the general 
practice of life insurance companies to issue annually, to their 
policyholders, statements of their financial condition. Frequently 
these include a list of the securities held and their values. Similar 
statements are often given general publication through news- 
papers and periodicals. Under such conitions there is, of course, 
no secrecy or mystery in regard to a company’s financial status. 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN PLACEMENT 


THE BUREAU OF APPOINTMENTS at Princeton Univer- 

sity has made public a most encouraging report, indicating 
that only one-tenth of the members of the Class of 1935 were 
involuntary victims of unemployment, according to the returns 
of a survey made late in 1935. One hundred and seventy mem- 
bers of the class had obtained positions by September 1; one 
hundred and eighty were continuing their studies. The question- 
naire was answered by 460 of the 471 members of the class to 
whom it was sent. Only 46 of the 460 who replied stated 
that they were unemployed and requested the Bureau to assist 
them in finding work. Fifty-five others reported their plans 
indefinite but intimated that openings were available if they 
desired to take them. Manufacturing led among the occupations 
adopted by the 170 men who have employment with 22 work- 
ing in that field. Insurance and real estate came next with 16, 
engineering 15, advertising 11 and publishing 10, with the re- 
mainder scattered throughout various occupations. Law at- 
tracted 75 of the 186 members of the class who are continuing 
their studies, with Harvard, Yale and Pennsylvania having the 
largest registration in that order. Medicine attracted 35 men, 
business administration 18, and engineering 12. 

The Bureau of Student Employment this year offers vocational 
advice to juniors as well as to seniors and is conducting a survey 
of the members of the junior class in order to determine the 
future interests of its members. Director Richard W. Warfield 
emphasizes the need of this: ‘‘It is apparent from the experience 
of the past year that one of the main objectives of the Bureau in 
this field of work should be to stimulate and encourage under- 
graduate thought with regard to future occupations. It would 
be impossible for the Bureau to secure a job for every graduating 
senior, but the Bureau should be able to assist undergraduates 
in planning for the future.’’ 


HE RUTGERS UNIVERSITY Bureau of Personnel and 

Placement presents the following interesting statistics: fresh- 

men choosing the agricultural curriculum this year number 82 

(as compared with 64 last year) ; engineering, 48 ; business admin- 
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istration and teaching, 40 each; law, 36; chemistry, 36; medicine, 
35; journalism, 30; scientific and scholarly research, 17; liberal 
arts, 13; economics, 12; government service, 10; ceramics and 
dentistry, 9 each; ministry, 3; accounting, 1. Of the class of 
1935, 85 per cent were placed by October 1, and practically all 
1935 graduates are believed to be now employed. 


HE NEW JERSEY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN has been 
especially active in this field. The Director’s Report for 1935 
showed returns from 88 per cent of the class of 1934, of whom 
62 per cent were in paying positions, and only 10 per cent 
unemployed. An increase in employment of 1933 graduates from 
46 per cent in 1934 to 77 per cent in 1935 was noted. Teaching, 
secretarial and clerical work, and social service, in the order 
named, are the fields in which the largest number of these were 
working. Another evidence of improved conditions is that less 
than a year after graduation, 6.8 per cent of class of 1934 was 
married, almost as many as in the class of 1933 a year and a half 
after graduation. 

Of 186 graduates in 1935, 102 are engaged in paid occupations. 
Of the 84 not so engaged, 3 are married and 29 are studying. 

There is every reason to be extremely optimistic for the mem- 
bers of the class of 1936. In some fields, such as secretarial 
work, the Bureau has been unable to meet the demand. 

A study of the entire alumnae body, made in December, showed 
that at that time 13.5 per cent of the alumnae body of 2,191 grad- 
uates were unmarried and without paid occupations. In this 
number were included all of those from whom no reply had been 
received. 

The Director writes: ‘‘I feel very definitely that the college 
trained woman who also has any sort of professional or technical 
training has a very good chance of securing a position. Unques- 
tionably, however, the situation is better for the recent and 
younger graduates who can afford to take the comparatively low 
salaries which are being offered. . . . I am very much opposed to 
a continuation of the talk which we have heard for so long, about 
there being no chance for the young people who are now ready 
to go out and find their places in the world.”’ 
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THE NEW JERSEY STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICUL- 

TURE at New Brunswick made a similar report. Nearly 
90 per cent of the graduating class of 1935 reported that they 
had obtained employment. Past records show that 96 per cent 
of the living graduates of the College are employed. The enrol- 
ment for the fall term showed a 50 per cent increase over that of 


last year. 


ELLESLEY’S Personnel Director, in her 1935 report, com- 
ments on the economic outlook thus: ‘‘So far as positions 
are concerned, the general situation seems more hopeful. More 
positions and better salaries seem to make an upward turn.’’ The 
Placement Bureau placed 26 teachers (15 per cent of all calls), 
the same number as in 1933-34, and in the non-teaching field 93 
candidates, an advance of 17 (22 per cent) over the previous year. 
Of these, it is stated: ‘‘The greatest number of calls was for 
secretaries. Indeed, there were more calls for well trained secre- 
taries than could be filled. Taking the class of 1935 as a special 
group, the tendency is still marked away from teaching and 
toward business. Economic Necessity has emphasized a tendency 
which had been showing itself before the depression. Now the 
department stores and the offices claim by far the majority of 
the employed in each class as it leaves Wellesley. In 1935, 19 
entered store work and 26 went into offices. Stores and offices are 
open to practically all college women who want to enter them, 
and it will not be strange if these preferences continue for a 
long time.”’ 


;oEMIRA COLLEGE reports that over half of the class of 1935 

were holding regular paid positions on November 30. Over 
50 per cent of this number were teaching. More than four-fifths 
of the 101 graduates of the class of 1934 are gainfully employed— 
49 in teaching, 33 in a variety of occupations—secretarial, social 
and laboratory work, store service, nursing, dietetics, art and 
dramatics. 


D®- ALBERT B. CRAWFORD, Director of Personnel Study 

and Bureau of Appointments at Yale, reports substantial gain 
in the work of his department during the past year. An index of 
confidence in the future on the part of prospective employers is 
the extent to which they visit the colleges in order to recruit. new 
personnel. Most companies, these days especially, would not go 
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to the expense and trouble of sending representatives to a college 
for the purpose of interviewing applicants unless they were them- 
selves distinctly hopeful regarding the employment opportunities 
offered. It was therefore encouraging that fifty-eight companies 
sent representatives to New Haven for this purpose during the 
past year, as compared with thirty-six in the spring of 1934, and 
twenty-two in 1933. During the same period, business place- 
ments more than doubled and the proportion of all senior regis- 
trants assisted by the Personnel Office rose from 25 per cent to 
51 per cent. Improvement in business generally was indicated 
by the number of seniors (1935)—fifty-five—who withdrew their 
registrations with the Office because of having secured employ- 
ment through their own initiative and contacts. 

Dr. Crawford thinks that occupational counseling in respect to 
students’ long-range programs may often become a more impor- 
tant objective than placement or guidance for the immediate 
future. The Personnel Department is endeavoring to broaden its 
usefulness to those students who, in increasing numbers, now 
realize the importance during their college days of appraising 
their own capabilities and interests, and of acquainting them- 
selves with different occupational prospects in business and the 
professions, in the light of changing conditions. As a result, a 
substantial majority of all undergraduates now consult the De- 
partment, at one time or another, and many do so repeatedly from 
freshman year on. 


EGARDING so-called ‘‘technological unemployment,’’ there 
is no possible way of rendering human beings obsolete. Rarely 
does a new industry entirely displace an old one. Progress always 
absorbs more than it rejects. Progress must take everyone along 
with it. The typewriting machine invaded a world peopled by 
clerks who wrote with the pen ;—did it reduce employment in the 
office world?—rather it opened up a new profession for tens of 
thousands who never could have worked in offices otherwise. It 
set other tens of thousands of mechanics making typewriters and 
cash registers and computing machines. It did not even injure 
the pen and pencil trade—witness the new business in fountain 
pens and patent pencils that has arisen. That is the way machine 
progress works. . . . There are, of course, other points to con- 
sider about the machine, but the charge that it makes jobs scarce 
does not stand.—W. J. Cameron. 
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NEW MEN AND MEASURES 
NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


GTUDENT HOUSING. In response to an inquiry recently, the 

office prepared a short bibliography on this subject which 
may be of general interest, as building operations become more 
frequent on college campuses. 


Furnishings and equipment for residence halls. Mary de Garmo and Etta 
H. Handy. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. 

Housing college students. Kathryn McHale and Frances V. Speek. 
American Assn. of University Women, 1634 ‘‘I’’ Street, N.W., Washington, 


D.C. 
The school dormitory. Carrie A. Lyford. M. Barrows and Company, 


Boston. 

Planning residence halls. Harriet Hayes. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 

Adding the amenities to college life—the new Balch residential halls. 
Cornell University. House Beautiful, Oct., 1931. 

A few notes about girls’ dormitories. I. Howland Jones. National Assn. 
of Deans of Women, Fifteenth Yearbook. 

A study of college student residences. Journal of Home Economics, Feb., 
1928. 

College room. H.Sprackling. Parents’ Magazine, Sept. 1933. 

Planning, equipment and administration of residence halls. Agnes E. 
Wells. In Deans at Work. Harper & Bros., New York. 

Douglass Hall, a new dormitory for men at the College of Wooster. 
D. Everett Wald. In American School and University, 1930-31. 

Gymnasium planning. Robert L. Davison. Architectural Record, Jan., 
1931, 

A university gymnasium and athletic club—a check list of planning require- 
ments. I. D. Matthew. Architectural Record. Feb., 1933. 

Trends in physical education facilities and gymnasium construction. 
Study made by the Committee on Gymnasium Construction and Material 
Equipment of the Society of Directors of Physical Education for Men in 
Colleges and Universities. Research Quarterly of the American Physical 
Education Assn., May, 1930. 

The physical education hall at the University of Southern California. 
Alfred F. Wesson. Athletic Journal, Jan., 1930. 


HE BEARING of alcoholic indulgence on automobile accidents 

is receiving the attention of the Royal Society of Medicine, ac- 

cording to the London correspondent of The Joi rnal of the Ameri- 

can Medical Association. In a recent address Ransom Pickard, 
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president of the ophthalmologic section of the society, pointed out 
that alcohol diminished the vision of the peripheral retina before 
it affected central vision, the opposite to the rule that functions 
latest developed suffer first. The result is that moving objects are 
not so well discerned. 

The Carnegie Institution found that the taking of a little dilute 
alcohol affected the central vision less than 2 per cent, while it af- 
fected the peripheral vision up to 11 per cent. Moreover, alcohol 
prolongs the reaction time, particularly in a street where a be- 
wildering choice of possibilities occurs. A pint and a half of ale 
prolongs a simple reaction time by 9.7 per cent. Moreover, alcohol 
increases the sense of satisfaction at impaired performances and 
engenders a false security, sometimes even bravado, so that driv- 
ing may be undertaken when dangerous. If a driver who took 
aleohol were conscious of his defects and took care and drove 
slowly, little harm might result; but this he cannot do. The same 
criticism applies to the pedestrian, for one who crosses the road 
with impaired neuromuscular equipment and similar cocksure- 
ness is likely to contribute to the casualty list. 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE COLLEGE announces that 
grants amounting to $8,750 have been received from eleven 
commercial companies for research in nutrition and agricultural 
problems. A cooperative program worked out by the Experi- 
ment Station is of mutual value and through the Station benefits 
the public as well. Director Sievers, describing the program, 
says: ‘‘The companies value our impartial treatment of their 
particular problem. We, on the other hand, by accepting only 
those projects which promise to be of general interest, benefit by 
being able to carry on a broader research program than would 
be possible under our regular appropriation. Our agreement 
with commercial firms must state that our research findings shall 
become common property. Typical projects are: a study of the 
value of fruit and milk in a reducing regime; study of the sup- 
plementary value of fruit and milk malnutrition; investigation 
of the vitamin content of tomatoes as affected by variety, storage, 
methods of processing, etc.; the effect of cooking, canning and 
storage upon the nutritive value of cranberries. Individual 
grants range from $200 to $2,000. Each grant makes it possible 
for one or more graduate students to continue their education. 
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RCHITECTURAL PRACTICE by the laboratory method is 
coming into vogue. Plans for the first house to be designed 
and constructed by students of the School of Architecture of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, chosen in a competition, 
eall for a seven-room colonial dwelling to be erected on a lot in 
Wellesley. The students will make working drawings for actual 
construction, write specifications, select the contractors and super- 
vise construction from excavating the foundation to installing the 
last electric light. Finally, the sale of the house will give the 
students experience in the legal and financial aspects of property 
transfer. 

At Syracuse University, a year of practice in handling 
typical problems of an architect’s office is offered students of 
architecture in a new currciulum which has been put into effect 
this year. Heretofore Syracuse has offered the standard five-year 
architectural course in the College of Fine Arts. Under the new 
program, there will be a greater concentration of the former cur- 
riculum in the first four years, leaving the fifth year as an original 
departure in what is described as ‘‘setting up office’’ or ‘‘ playing 
at architectural practice.’’ The student will be encouraged to 
seek out actual problems, including among other things, a study 
of logical building conditions from the standpoint of need and 
finance ; he will visit, guided by the faculty, practicing architects 
and obtain such additional advice as may be necessary to help 
solve social, financial, scientific and utilitarian problems. Courses 
will be given in problems of actual practice such as office admin- 
istration and real estate business. An extended trip to a metro- 
politan center will be required. 





FOUND IN THE DAILY MAIL-BAG 


Your sample copy BULLETIN has arrived. I like it. Please enter my name 
for a year’s subscription, for which I enclose $3.00.—B. RB. C., Illinois. 


Members of our faculty are reading with interest copies of the BULLETIN 
which have been received by us and I wish to express my personal apprecia- 
tion for the significant value which you have put into the magazine, which 
is a real help to our colleges.—C. W. G., Iowa. 


I am enjoying immensely the March BULLETIN. I heard several of these 
addresses; they are green pastures, in which I am grazing considerably in 
preparation for an address.—J. EL. A., West Virginia. 








CALENDAR OF EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Eastern Society of the Association of Directors of Physical Edu- 
cation for College Women, Camp Lenore, Hinsdale, Mass., 
June 8-13. 

American Association for Advancement of Science, Rochester, 
N. Y., June 16-18. 

American Association for Advancement of Science, Ithaca, N. Y., 
June 19-20. 

Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education, Madison, 
Wis., June 23-26. 

American College Publicity Association, Boston, Mass., June 
25-27. 

National Council of Education, Portland, Ore., June 26-27. 

National Education Association, Portland, Ore., June 28—July 2. 

American Home Economies Association, Seattle, Wash., July 6-9. 

Institute for Administrative Officers of Higher Institutions, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill., July 15-17. 

American Bar Association, Boston, Mass., August 24-25. 

American Association Colleges of Pharmacy, Dallas, Tex., August 
24-25. 

Tercentenary Conference of Arts and Sciences, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Mass., August 31-September 12. 

Harvard University Tercentenary, Cambridge, Mass., September 
16-18. 

Inauguration of Dr. William A. Eddy as President of Hobart 
College, Geneva, N. Y., October 2. 

Association of American Medical Colleges, Atlanta, Ga., October 
27-29. 

Fifth Annual Joint Educational Conference under the auspices 
of the Educational Records Bureau and allied organizations, 
New York, N. Y., October 29-30. 

Association of American Universities, University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas, November 4—6. 

Association of Urban Universities, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Mich., November 9-10. 

National Association of State Universities, probably Houston, 
Tex., November ? 
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Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools for Negroes, Vir- 
ginia State College, Ettrick, Va., November 12-13. 

Association of Governing Boards of State Universities and Allied 
Institutions, November? 

Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Atlantic City, N. J., November 27-28. 

Eastern Association of Cellege Deans and Advisers of Men, 
Atlantic City, N. J., November 28. 

Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Rich- 
mond, Va., November 30—December 4. 

Association of University and College Business Officers of the 
Eastern States, New York, N. Y., December 3-5. 





ADDITIONS TO THE OFFICE LIBRARY 


Abstracts of Dissertations Presented by Candidates for the Degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, Autumn Quarter, Winter Quarter, 1934-35. The 
Graduate School, Ohio State University Press, Columbus, Ohio. 1935. 322 


. pa. 

ws Adahende and Professional Preparation of Secondary-School Teach- 
ers. W. 8S. Gray, ed. Proceedings of the Institute for Administrative 
Officers of Higher Institutions, 1935. Vol. 7. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, Ill. 1935. 233 pp. $2.00. 

The American Foundations and Their Fields. 1934. Twentieth Century 
Fund, Inc. 330 W. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 1935. 60 pp. pa. 
$1.00. 

The American School and University, 1936. American Publishing Cor- 
poration, 470 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 1936. 499 pp. 

The American Way: a study of human relations among Protestants, 
Catholics and Jews. Newton D. Baker, Carlton J. H. Hayes, Roger W. 
Straus, eds. Willett, Clark and Co., New York, N. Y. 1936. 165 pp. 
$1.25. 

The Anatomy of Personality. Clements C. Fry, M.D., and Howard W. 
Haggard, M.D. illus. Harper and Bros., New York, N. Y. 1936. 357 pp. 
$3.00. 

Andrew Carnegie Centenary, 1835-1935. Sir James Colquhoun Irvine and 
others. Carnegie Corporation of New York, N. Y. 1935. 95 pp. 

Bank and Public Holidays throughout the World, 1936. Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, 140 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 1935. 110 


. pa. 

nilingeahy of Research Studies in Education, 1933-34. Ruth A. Gray, 
ed. Bulletin, 1935, No. 5. U. S. Department of the Interior, Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 1935. 328 pp. pa. $.25. 

Bimillenium Horatianum, B. C. 65 A. D. 1935. Fordham University, New 
York, N. Y. 1936. 52 pp. pa. 

Bits of Harvard History. Samuel F. Batchelder. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1924. $1.50. 

Breaking into Advertising. Walter Hanlon. National Library Press, New 
York, N. Y. 1935. 124 pp. $1.75. 
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Bryn Mawr—Fiftieth Anniversary, 1935. Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, 
Pa. 1935. 79 pp. pa. 

Building America—Health. Society for Curriculum Study, 425 W. 123rd 
Street, New York, N. Y. Jan. 1936. 27 pp. pa. $.25. 

Chronicles of Maryville College. Samuel T. Wilson. Directors of Mary- 
ville College, Maryville, Tenn. 1935. 334 pp. 

Clients’ Opinions of the Adjustment Service. L. 8. Hawkins and Harry 
N. Fialkin. American Assn. for Adult Education, 60 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 1935. 95 pp. pa. $.75. 

Course of Study for Secondary Schools Offering a Unit of Bible for Col- 
lege Entrance, Bibliography. Prepared by Committees of the National 
Assn. of Biblical Instructors, 1927-28, fully revised, 1935. Carl E. Purin- 
ton, Secretary, Adelphi College, Garden City, N. Y. 1935. 20 pp. pa. 
$.25. 

The Dean of the Small College. Clyde A. Milner. Christopher Publishing 
House, Boston, Mass. 1936. 151 pp. $1.75. 

Dental Hygiene as an Occupation. Institute of Women’s Professional 
Relations. Connecticut College, New London, Conn. 32 pp. pa. 

A Design for Scholarship. Isaiah Bowman. Johns Hopkins Press, Balti- 
more, Md. 1936. 184 pp. $1.75. 

Dictionary of Pronunciation of Artists’ Names. G. E. Kaltenbach. Art 
Institute of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1934. 73 pp. pa. $%.58. 

The Duke Endowment Year Book. No. 5. The Duke Endowment. Char- 
lotte, N. C. 1935. 61 pp. pa. 

The Economic Ability of the States to Finance Public Schools. Leslie L. 
Chism. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 1936. 169 pp. $1.85. 

An Examination of Examinations. Sir Philip Hartog and E. C. Rhodes. 
Macmillan and Company, Ltd. London. 1935. 81 pp. pa. 1/. 

Educational Yearbook of the International Institute of Teachers College. 
I, L. Kandel, ed. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 1935. 631 pp. 

The Evaluation of Higher Institutions. VII. Finance. John D. Russell 
and Floyd W. Reeves, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 133 pp. 
$2.00. 

Fashion Illustration. Published by the Federated Council on Art Educa- 
tion, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., and the Institute of Women’s 
Professional Relations, Connecticut College, New London, Conn. 1935. 40 
pp. pa. $.25. 

The Founding of Rollins College. A. J. Hanna. Rollins College, Winter 
Park, Fla. 1935. 69 pp. pa. 

Get It Right. John B. Opdycke. Funk and Wagnalls Company, New York, 
N. Y. 1935. 673 pp. $3.50. 

Graduate Study in Universities and Colleges in the United States. Wal- 
ton C. John. Bulletin 1934, No. 20. U. S. Department of the Interior, 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 1935. 234 pp. pa. $.20. 

The Growth of American Higher Education. Elbert V. Wills. Dorrance 
and Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 1936. 225 pp. $2.00. 

Guide to Reference Books. Isadore G. Mudge. American Library Assn., 
Chicago, Ill. 1936. 504 pp. $4.25. 

Harvard College in the Seventeenth Century. Samuel E. Morison. In two 
volumes. 707 pp. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1936. 
$5.00. 

Higher Education in Virginia. W.H. Stauffer. Division of Purchase and 
Printing, Richmond, Va. 1936. 67 pp. pa. 

The Holy Bible. American Bible Society, New York, N. Y. 316 pp. 

Income and Economic Progress. Harold G. Moulton. The Brookings Insti- 
tution, Washington, D.C. 1935. 169 pp. pa. 
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The Kentucky Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Proceed- 
ings of the first annual meeting. 1936. University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Ky. andl pa. 

Leadership or D ation. Paul Pigors. Houghton Mifflin Company, New 
York. 1935. 354 pp. $3.00. 

Municipal Finance Legislation, 1935. A digest. Irving Tenner. Public 
Administration Service. Chicago, Ill. 1935. 44 pp. pa. $.60. 

Music Festivals in the United States. William A. Fisher. The American 
a and Festival Alliance, Inc., Boston, Mass. 1934. 86 pp. pa. 
$1.00. 

An Open Letter to College Teachers. Fernandus Payne and Evelyn W. 
Spieth. The Principia Press, Inc., Bloomington, Ind. 1935. 380 pp. 

Principles of Methods. J. Herbert Blackhurst. University Press, Des 
Moines, Ia. 1936. 388 pp. 

Private Proprietary and Endowed Schools Giving Trade and Industrial 
Courses. Maris M. Proffitt. Bulletin 1935, No. 8. U.S. Department of 
the Interior, Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 1935. 91 pp. pa. 
$.10. 

Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Educational Conference, University 
of Kentucky. Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, Lexington, Ky. 
Vol. 8, No. 2. December, 1935. 136 pp. pa. $.50. 

The Prognostic Value of University Entrance Examinations in Scotland. 
International Examination Inquiry. University of London Press, Ltd. 
London. 1936. 197 pp. 5/. 

Reports for Consideration at the Kansas Baptist Convention Held in 
Ottawa, Kansas, Oct. 14-17, 1935. The World Company, Lawrence, Kans. 
37 pp. pa. 

meseenth pow Publication, 1931-34. Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, Va. Bulletin Vol. 28, No. 12. Oct. 1935. 107 pp. pa. 

Salaries in Land-Grant Colleges. Walter J. Greenleaf. Circular No. 157. 
U. 8S. Department of the Interior, Office of Education. 1936. 18 pp. 
mimeo, 

The Social Philosophy of Christian Education. Sister Mary Gonzaga 
Welsh. The Catholic Education Press. Washington, D. C. 1936. 98 


The Social Studies Curriculum, Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association, Fourteenth Yearbook. 1936. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 478 pp. $2.00. 

Statistics of Private Elementary and Secondary Schools, 1932-33. Bulle- 
tin 1935, No. 2. U. 8S. Department of the Interior, Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 1936. 71 pp. pa. $.10. 

The Student’s Handbook. William A. Brooks, ed. National Library Press, 
New York, N. Y. 1935. 318 pp. $2.00. 

A Student’s Textbook in the History of Education. Stephen Duggan. D. 
Appleton and Company, New York, N. Y. 1936. 485 pp. 

The Theory and Practice of Student Counseling. Hugh M. Bell. Stanford 
University Press, Stanford University, Calif. 1935. 138 pp. pa. 

Training for the Public Service. Morris B. Lambie, ed. Public Administra- 
tion Service, Chicago, Ill. 1935. 49 pp. pa. $.50. 

What Shall We Do About War? Sherwood Eddy and Kirby Page. Eddy 
and Page. 347 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 95 pp. pa. $.15. 

Why Christian Education. A symyosium. The Faculty of Oklahoma Bap- 
tist University, Shawnee, Okla. 1935. 188 pp. $1.50. 

The Yearbook of Education, 1936. Lord Eustace Percy, M. P. Editor-in- 
Chief. University of London Institute of Education. Evans Brothers, Ltd. 
London. 1024 pp. 35/. 

Youth—How Communities Can Help. Committee on Youth Problems. Bul- 
letin 1936, No. 18-1. U.S. Department of the Interior, Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 77 pp. pa. $.10. 





This first detailed, systematic study of the 
status of music, both in and outside of the 
curriculum, in American colleges is full of 
useful information and suggestions. 


COLLEGE MUSIC 


By RANDALL THOMPSON 


With the co-operation of a Sponsoring Committee of 
eighteen prominent musicians and educators. ... A 
survey made by the College Music Study under the 
auspices of the Association of American Colleges. 


$2.50 


Order from 
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19 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Non-members of the A. A. U. P. 
may subscribe to the 
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(1935 volume contains complete membership list) 


Subscription price, payable in advance, 
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